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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


When the direction of this establishment was committed to the presenj 
Editor, it was proposed to publish a supplemental volume which should 
contain a history of the passing times. The three volumes would have 
been so moulded as to contain an annual register of history, science and 
literature. The plan of such a work had been submitted to the public 
by the editor, in 1812, when he sought refuge in this city from the fury of 
a ferocious and unrestrained populace, in a neighbouring state. When 
The Port Folio was offered to him, it appeared that this work might be 
extended so as to comprehend what he had proposed to publish under the 
title of “‘ The Chronicle.”’ Not long after that proposal was submitted to 
the public, Mr. Dobson offered an Annual Register, which should ‘‘ com- 
prise, a sketch of the political history, foreign and domestic, of the six 
months immediately preceding the appearance of each volume—an expo- 
sition of domestic and foreign literature for the same interval,” &c. (see 
the Prospectus in The Port Folio, vol. i. 1816, p. 263.) Our work was 
therefore suspended. because our chief inducement was to supply a desi- 
deratum which was loudly demanded. Mr. Dobson has published two 
volumes, which, in the opinion of their accomplished editor, ‘** fully raalize 
the idea ef a Register, (vide pref. 1.) As we had contemplated something 
materially different from this plan, we resume our oifer of publishing a 
supplemental volume. 

It shall contain—a HIsToRY OF EUROPE, taken chieily from the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register, a work decidedly superior to any similar journal 
in Europe—a HIStory OF THE UNITED STATES—an annual view of LiTeE- 
RATURE, compiled from the best soureces—an annual view of the progress 
of the scrENCES—sTATe papers, &c. Kc. 

The history of Europe will be commenced with the second restoration of 
the Bourbons in France, and that of the United States, with the accession 
of Mr. Monroe. In treating of our domestic affairs, we shall confine our- 
selves to facts, and avoid comments as much as possible. 

The price of the Supplement, which will be published with a distinct 
title, index, X&c. will be § 6—or § 5 to those who pay in advance. The 
subscribers to The Port Folio and Supplement, may receive the three vo- 
lumes for & 10, if paidinadvance. If the subscriptions actually paid shall 
not be equal to the necessary augmentation of expense, the sums paid will 
be returned or passed to the credit of the individual in his account for the 
Port Forio. 


We have received Mr. Ackerman’s letter and thank him for his polite- 
ness. He will find in our present number that we are indebted to his splen- 
did work for a scene in which a melancholy truth is illustrated by sacar- 
stic wit. 


The life of Mr. Mackintosh was published some years ago, and we regret 
that we are unable to continue the article to the present time. 


We have received translations of’ M. Dejony’s Ode, from a correspon- 
dentin New-York and from one in Richmond, Va. but neither of them is 
sufficiently correct for publication. 


‘* A.” atBaltimore was too late. His amendment shall not be neglected. 


We expect to be able to present a series of papers on classical subjects 
to the readers of our next volume. If instructors of seminaries and theif 
pupils would co-operate with us, we think this journal might be made 2 
powerful auxiliary in the important business entrusted to them. 

This note is addressed, more particularly to our former associates, the 
Clios of Nassau-hall. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 


And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.+Cowrtr. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 











WE are fully sensible how difficult it is to comprise, within the 
narrow limits allotted to our biographical sketches, any thing like 
a satisfactory account of the life and writings of men distinguish- 
ed for genius, and eminent for learning. But we are equally sen- 
sible how curious the public must feel to learn whatever particulars 
may be collected of persons, who, like the gentleman of whom 
we are now proceeding to speak, are enabled, by the direction of 
their talents, so powerfully to influence the opinions and the taste 
of the nation. Respecting such men, we think it better to say even 
a little, rather than remain wholly silent; always anxious to exert 
ourselves to eratify the laudable curiosity of our readers, while 
we are equally desirous to advance nothing, which we do on the 
present occasion, but what we derive from faithful and authentic 
sources. 

James Mackintosu (now sir James) is descended of an 
ancient and respectable family, in the Highlands of Scotland, which 
possessed a small estate of about five hundred poundsayear. He 
was born on the 24th of October 1765, in the parish of Dores, in 
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the county of Inverness, and the care of his infant years was in- 
trusted to his grandmother. At the age of seven he was relieved 
from female tuition, and remeved to the school of Fortrose, where 
his juvenile studies were ably superintended, first by a Mr. Smith, 
and afterwards by a Mr. Stalker. His proficiency was such as 
announced the dawn of extraordinary talents, and he was particu- 
larly remarkable for quickness of conception and retentiveness of 
memory; the power of the mind, which is generally the earliest 
to expand itself, and in which to excel is the first intellectual strug- 
ele of puerile emulation. When he had scarcely reached the age 
of thirteen, he had already acquired all that the school of lor 

trose was competent to teach, and by the advice of his master he 
was sent to King’s College, Aberdeen. Here he applied with 
equal diligence and success, to a more critical study of the clas- 
sicks, under Mr. Ogilvie, and was afterwards initiated in the ele- 
ments of philosophy, under Dr. Dunbar. In the one he evinced 
the elegance of his taste, in the other the acuteness of his under- 
standing, and in both he afforded an instance of rapid improve- 
ment as had seldom been observed in that or any other university. 
To whatever department of science the propensities of his own 
mind inclined him, he was now intended by his friends for the pro- 
fession of physic, and with that view he removed to Edinburgh 

The literary fame which the superiority of his talents had acqui- 
red at Aberdeen, travelled before him to Edinburgh, and, on his 
arrival, his acquaintance and company were eagerly courted by 
those students who aspired to equal eminence, or who embarked 
in similar pursuits. If Edinburgh afforded him more various fa- 
cilities of improvement, it also held out opportunities of pleasure 
and dissipation, in which the most cautious youth is often but too 
prone to indulge. Young Mackintosh was not altogether proof 
against the frailties of his age, and he indulged pretty freely in all 
those enjoyments in which its ardour and impetuosity are wont to 
revel. The character, however, of his dissipation, was very dif- 
ferent from that of the generality of young men. Whatever might 
be the inconstancy of his other amours, the love of knowledge 
never once deserted him. Whether he sighed in the Idalian groves, 
or joined in the roar of the convivial board, he had constantly a 
hook in his hand; and most commonly an ancient or modern poet. 
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upon whose sentiments or diction he frequently interposed some 
observations, and to which he endeavoured to direct the attention 
and remarks of others. He was thus unremittingly active in the 
exercise of his mind, and thus happily contrived to imbibe instruc- 
tion with his wine. But the particular bias of his mind soon be- 
gan to declare itself: his attendance at the medical lectures be- 
came daily less frequent, and he was jocosely styled, by his fellow 
students, an Aonorary member of the classes. Notwithstanding, 
however, this apparent inattention, his medical knowledge was 
astonishingly extensive, and he was observed to collect it from 
conversing with those who were known to be most sedulous and 
successful in such pursuits. He was likewise a distinguished 
member of the Medical Society, in which he made his first essay 
in public speaking, and in which he was admired not only for elo- 
quence and acuteness, but also for the profoundness of his medical 
researches. His favourite society, however, was the sfieculative, 
in which literary, metaphysical, and political subjects were dis- 
cussed, and which afforded him happier opportunities of display- 
ing the versatility of his genius, and the variety of his accomplish- 
ments. 

In the year 1787, the career of his medical studies drew near 
to a close, and previous to taking his degree of doctor, he was 
obliged to write a Latin thesis, in conformity with the rules of the 
University, which is submitted to the professors as a probationary 
essay. His habitual indolence, for no man was ever, with such 
mental activity, physically more indolent, and his general disrelish 
of medical subjects, made him postpone this production until the 
last moment; but when it was produced, it bore the stamp and fea- 
tures of a mind which could give birth to nothing vulgar or sub- 
ordinate. He chose, indeed, a subject (muscular motion) which 
at once gave room for the display of his physiological and meta- 
physical knowledge, and the intricacy and obscurity of which he 
aptly alluded to in the motto prefixed tothe dissertation:—Late? 
arcand non enarrabile fibrad. On this intricate and obscure ques- 
tion he was supposed to have thrown as much light as it has hith- 
erto been thought susceptible of, and which it was well possible 
to concentrate within the limits usually prescribed to these aca- 
demical essays. But another and more striking instance here oc- 
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curred of the indolence that early marked the disposition of Mr. 
Mackintosh. Although the examination of the different candi- 
dates who aspired to medical honours at the same graduation, was 
not to take place till between ten and eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, yet Mr Mackintosh could not prevail upon himself to get 
ready in time, but kept the senatus academicus waiting for him 
nearly a whole hour. For this disrespectful inattention, he, how- 
ever, abundantly atoned, by the quickness and dexterity with which 
he replied to the different objections that were urged against his 
positions. 

Having now obtained the privilege of teaching and practising 
medicine, he impatiently hastened to London, which he had long 
anxiously wished to behoid, as the centre of talent and of learning. 
He had there very different temptations to withstand from those 
which first entangled him at Edinburgh; and as they pressed around 
him in much more various shapes, and more fascinating forms, 
they naturally made him cling more closely to such a residence, 
and as naturally alienated him from a profession already distaste- 
ful to him, and the exercise of which was incompatible with his 
favourite pursuits and abode. His friends, however, continued to 
urge his entering on practice, and at one time he was advised, by 
Dr. Frazer, a near relation of his, to attempt an establishment in 
London or Bath: at another, with better prospects, he was prepa- 
ring to set out for Petersburgh, where he had hopes of succeeding 
Dr. Robertson, as physician to his imperial majesty. At this time 
his pecuniary resources were far from being ample, and this inci- 
pient embarrassment of his circumstances, joined to his aversion 
from his profession, and his reluctance to quit London, contributed 
not a little to thicken his perplexities. From this dilemma he was 
soon extricated by the death of his father: an event which, however 
it must affect his filial feelings, left him at least at liberty to follow 
his own choice, and to engage ina profession more congenial with 
the cast of his mind, and more coincident with the course of his 
reading. Accordingly he lost no time in entering his name at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and readily preferred Coke on Littleton to Galen and 
Hippocrates. 

Shortly after he commenced the study of the law, the French 
revolution broke out, and opened such auspicious prospects to the 
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friends of freedom, among the most ardent of whom was Mr. 
Mackintosh, that it almost wholly engrossed his attention and his 
time. Among the numerous productions to which this porten- 
tous event gave occasion, Mr. Burke’s celebrated letter chiefly at- 
tracted his notice, and in some degree excited his astonishment. 
No person could entertain a higher degree of respect than Mr. 
Mackintosh for the transcendant abilities of Mr. Burke. He had 
always looked up to him as his master and model, in political pru- 
dence and principles, and his veneration for him is known to have 
bordered on something superstitious, or even idolatrous. No soon- 
er, however, had he perused the work than he conceived the de- 
sign of answering it;—a bold and hazardous one he confessed;— 
applying to his own inability the following line of the poet: 


Infelix puer, atque impar Congressus A chillet. 


But the performance of the task justified its boldness; and the 
public and himself are both much indebted to this essay of his 
literary prowess. The Vindice Gallice rescued him from that com- 
parative obscurity in which he had, in some measure, allowed his 
abilities to languish, previous to this period: not that he had not 
before essayed in pen on a public occasion. For, during the de- 
bates on the regency, in 1788, he issued his first political pamphlet, 
in favour of the claims of the prince of Wales; but it was to the 
appearance of the Vindicie Gallice that he was chiefly indebted 
for the acquaintance of the most distinguished political characters 
of the time, more particularly of those who embraced the same 
side of the question as himself. Among them we need only men- 
tion the late duke of Bedford, Mr. Fox, Sheridan, Gray, Whit- 
bread, &c. whose praise and encouragement could not fail of be- 
ing highly flattering to the pride of a young author. But, most 
probably neither he himself could have emerged into this celebri- 
ty nor the prospects which he now enjoys, nor would his country 
have been benefited with the subsequent more vigorous effusions 
of his mind, were it not for a material change that had been pre- 
viously wrought in his habits. It happened most luckily for him, 
that, nearly two years before, his inclination led him to change a 
single for a matrimonial life, and in 1789 he married miss Stuart, 
a young lady of exquisite good sense, and the most conciliating 
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disposition, by whom he has had one son and four daughters. In 
her he found an intelligent companion, a tender friend, and, above 
all, a prudent monitress. He has often been heard to confess, that 
it was the fond and frequent entreaties of conjugal solicitude that 
gradually reclaimed him from dissipation, and urged his indolence 
to all those exertions, more particularly to his first, the Vindicie 
Gallice, which had till then proved either useful or creditable to 
him;—and with respect to the circumstances under which that 
work ‘was composed, a work that exhibits such cogency of argu- 





ment, such perspicuity of arrangement, such vigour of sentiment, 
and such splendour of declamation, it may be interesting to know 
| that it was composed amidst the anxiety and distraction that must 
“fe naturally be felt by a father, and husband, and brother, surrounded 
Ps, i by a family consisting principally of females, all of whom were 
| at the moment variously and seriously indisposed, and who were 
incessantly soliciting his assistance and coasolation. Indeed, when 
the first sheet of the work was sent to the press, scarce a sentence 
was written of the chapter that was to follow; yet there appears 
no interruption in the chain of argument, or in the thread of the 
narrative; and the only indications that occur of hurry, disturbance, 
or inattention, are the numberless typographical crrors by which 
the first edition was deformed. 

As the mind of Mr. Mackintosh was now no longer so much 
depressed by difficulties, relaxed by indolence, or distracted by dis- 
sipation, his prospects began to brighten, as his faculies reassumed 
their native elasticity and tone. He therefore applied himself with 
increased diligence and renovated ardour, to the prosecution of his 
professional studies; with what success, we leave it for those to 
judge who have heard him plead before the committees of the 
i house of commons, at the bar of the house of peers, or who had 
the good fortune to be present at his admirable and memorable de- 
fence of M. Peltier. Much less shall we attempt to appreciate his 
merits as a lawyer, though we may safely say that he combines all 
the more essential qualities that constitute the characier of a plea- 
der or an orator—learning, judgment, acuteness, penetration, easy 
and copious elocution, graceful and appropriate. gesture. The 
only defects which the most penetrating and competent judges 
discover in him, as either are, too nice a refinement in his reason- 
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ing for the apprehension of ordinary hearers, and want of compass, 
variety, and modulation in his voice. 

But the most arduous and useful undertaking in which Mr. 
Mackintosh has hitherto embarked, is the exposition of the 
course of lectures which he delivered in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. The 
design indeed is vast; and the mightiest mind, perhaps, of the age, 
observed of it, when the plan was submiited to him, that an ade- 
quate execution of it would require the concourse and co-opeta- 
tion of all the philosophers of every age and country. It had long 
been as Mr. Mackintosh. himself observes, “ the subject of his 
reading and reflection;” and it required indeed, the unbounded 
comprehension of his mind, and the vast capaciousness of his 
memory to embrace and treasure up the immense variety of ma- 
terials out of which such a plan was to be constructed His own 
eagerness to undertake the task was strengthened and encouraged 
by the gravest authorities. “ I was confirmed in my opinion,’ says 
he, “* by the assent and approbation of men,* whose names, were 
it becoming to mention them on so slight an occasion would add 
authority to truth, and furnish some excuse even for error.t The 
object and intention of the lectures* will likewise be best under- 
stood, from the energetic and eloquent terms in which he himself 
has expressed them.} ‘ I know not whether a philosopher ought 
to confess, that in his inquiries after truth, he is biassed by any 
consideration—even by the love of virtue; but I, who conceive 
that a real philosopher ought to regard truth itself, chiefly on ac- 
count of its subserviency to the happiness of mankind, am not 
ashamed to confess, that I shall feel a great consolation at the con- 
clusion of these lectures, if by a wide survey, and an exact ex- 
amination of the conditions and the relations of human nature, I 
shall have confirmed one individual in the conviction that justice 
is the permanent interest of all men and of all commonwealths. 
To discover one link in the eternal chain by which the author of 
the universe had bound together the happiness and the duty of his 


* Among the more prominent were lord Rosslyn, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Ad- 
dington, lord Melville, Mr. Canning, &c. all of whom wrote letters to him 
inthe highest strain of compliment, after reading his introductory discourse. 

t See the introductory discourse to the lectures. t Ibidem. 

VOL. Iv. 34 
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creatures, and indissolubly fastened their interests to each other, 
will fill my heart with more pleasure than all the fame with which 
the most ingenious paradox ever crowned the most eloquent so- 
phist.” 

Will it hereafter be believed, that a task undertaken through so 
much labour, and with such virtuous intention, would have been 
opposed by some of the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, [men we must 
suppose of liberal minds and liberal education] under the false 
and futile pretence that their hall should not be prostituted to the 
purposes of jacobinism. Fortunately for himself and for the pub- 
lic, Mr. Mackintosh had other judges. Lord Rosslyn, then lord 
high chancellor, sent an authoritative mandate to open the hall, 
and the malignity of this insignificant cabal was silenced and 
confounded. Never was a course of lectures of any sort so illus- 
triously attended. Twenty-five peers, and about fifty commoners 
were among the most assiduous in their attendance, together with 
nearly ali the metropolis contained of men conspicuous for their 
talents or their learning. It will be for them to pronounce whether 
jacobinism, and its parent, the ew philosophy, found in Mr. 
Mackintosh a partizan and a preacher of their principles, or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, the pernicious system which they have en- 
deavoured to erect against the altar and the throne, against every 
thing that is feeling, moral, and rational in the nature of man, has 
not sustained an eternal overthrow from the vigour of his argu- 
ments and the thunder of his eloquence: 


Juriaha monstra 
Fulmine compescit lingue. 


Never were the energies of a mind more forcibly or more va- 
riously exerted—never was greater affluence of intellectual wealth 
displayed. Scarcely is there a topic of literature but some of his 
lectures touched upon, or a department of science which they have 
not surveyed. The copious stores of his memory constantly sup- 
plied him with authorities and quotations from philosophers, ora- 
tors and poets, of every age and country, to establish his positions 
and variegate his matter. What was intricate, he disentangled; 
he confirmed what was doubtful; embellished what was dry; and 
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illustrated what was obscure. Like the splendour of the golden 
bough that bore the Trojan hero through the darksome regions of 
the nether realms, the luminous glance of his genius darted through 
all the branches of the tree of knowledge, and gilt with a new light 
every leaf upon which it shone: 


Ameaque ingenti per ramos aura refulsit. 


We have dwelt longer upon Mr. Mackintosh’s lectures than 
upon any other of his intellectual efforts, not only because it was 
the most useful, as well asthe most splendid, that he, or any other 
man of genius, could have made, but more particularly because 
they can be but little known to the public, as they could only have 
been attended by, comparatively, a few. It is, however, our anxious 


hope, that though the public may never behold them in the shape in © 
which they were delivered, the spirit of them, at least, may be em- 


bodied in the form of an essay or a treatise on the principles of mo- 
rals and of politics, which they have laid down so distinctly, and so 
clearly ascertained. Both the late and the present administrations 
were deeply struck with their excellence and usefulness, and were 
not backward to acknowledge that they gave Mr. Mackintosh very 
strong claims, not only to the admiration, but the gratitude of his 
country. They accordingly made him several offers of lucrative and 
honourable appointments, and, very recently, that of under secre- 
tary of state in the home department: but he declined accepting 
them, as too exclusively connected with parties and politics, and, as 
rather unsuitable with his professional character and avocations. 
No sooner, however, did the recordershifi of Bombay become va- 
cant, than an unsolicited offer of it was made to him, as a thing 
not liable to the same objections. Even this office, though high- 
ly desirable in many other respects, we cannot well suppose him 
to have undertaken, without a.severe effort of resolution and 
gelf-denial;—for his acceptance of it removed him from the only 
sphere in which the powers of his mind seemed destined to move, 
and from the only theatre where their variety and extent could be 
fairly judged, and worthily exhibited. In this reluctance on his 
part, if any such he felt; the regret of his country must naturally 
sympathise; for the licht of his genius and the powers of his pen 
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can be but ill-spared in these dark, doubtful, and exigent times. 
But the feelings of a father prevailed over every other considera- 
tion, and he determined not to expose himself to any future re- 
proach for having left unimproved so fairan opportunity of com- 
petently providing for his numerous family, which has been con- 
rh f siderably increased since his second marriage, with Miss Allen, 
ea of Cressella, in Pembrokeshire: a lady much «distinguished for 
her mental accomplishments and literary acquirements, and in 
whose converse, now that he is widowed of the intellectual inter- 
course he so eminently enjoyed, his understanding, as well as his 
heart, cannot fail of finding congenial and inexhaustible resources, 

There is a circumstance somewhat remarkable in the litera- 
ry life of Mr. Mackintosh, which we had nearly omitted, and to 
Sed | which he himself frequently reverts with the fondest recollections, 
not, however unmixed with sorrow and regret;—we mean his 
acquaintance with Mr. Burke. To his enthusiastic admiration 
of that great man we have already adverted; yet, widely as he was 
acquainted with all the other eminent characters of the day, it was 
but nearly at the close of Mr. Burxe’s life that he became per- 
At sonally acquainted with him. The interview was solicited by Mr. 
any Burke himself, who sent Dr. Lawrence with a long letter of 
iF invitation to Mr. Mackintosh, requesting him to pass a few days 
| with him at Beaconsfield. How eagerly such a request was com- 
plied with, by Mr. Mackintosh, will be best imagined by those 
who could discover the near resemblance which their minds bore 
to each other, and who have observed that strong attraction which 
operates so powerfully between congenial spirits. It is obvious to 
suppose that they mutually disclosed their respective opinions 
respecting the causes and consequences of the French revolution; 
and that, whatever abatement has since been remarked in Mr 
| 4 a | Mackintosh’s admiration of that great event, may, in some degree, 
Re be ascribed to the influence of Mr. Burke’s remarks, together 
with the soberer observations of his own more ripened judgment. 

Tt may now, perhaps, be expected that we point out the series 
of Mr. Mackintosh’s publications, the subjects of which they treat, 
the opinions passed upon them, and the familiar habits of the man, 
as well as the intellectual character of the writer. On these points 
‘ve must be brief, and, we fear very imperfect. The first essay 
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which Mr. Mackintosh committed to the press, was «a pamphlet 
on the question of the regency in 1788, in wi.ich he asserted the 
policy of making the Prince of Wales sole regent. Several other 
political pamphlets, arising out of the events of the day, of which 
we do not now recollect the titles, preceded or followed the Vin- 
dicie Gallice: but this was the first production that bore his name 
and which swelled to the size of a legitimate volume. With the 
subject it discussed, and the favourable impression it made upon 
the public, our readers are already well acquainted. Since the 
publication of the work, every page of which glows with the pur- 
ple light of youthful genius, nothing appears inscribed with Mr. 
MackINTosuH’s name, till we come to his introductory Discourse 
on the Study of the Law of Nature and of Nations, of which we 
shall only repeat, that the most distinguished statesmen and phi- 
losophers of the nation have declared it to contain a more recon- 
dite and comprehensive view of the subject than they had ever 
before met with in the course of their reading. His pen, however, 
did not remain wholly unemployed during that long interval. Many 
of its productions are to be found scattered throughout our differ- 
ent periodical publications, to which, however, we do not pretend 
accurately to refer. But among them our readers cannot fail to 
discover some of the most splendid specimens of sound and ele- 
gant criticism.* 

His splendid oration in defence of M. PELTIER is too widely 
known, and too generally admired, to require any mention or com- 
ment on our part. No where is there depicted so faithful, or a 
more horrific picture of the more prominent actors in the French 
revolution; no where can be acquired a juster insight into the 
present dark designs and ambitious projects of the consular go- 
vernment: (1804) nor has Mr. Mackintosh been backward to lend 
his literary aid towards rousing and animating the spirit and energy 
of the country, at this awful crisis of public affairs. The mast 
pure and ardent patriotism runs through every sentence of his 
speech to the Loyal North Britons in which volunteer corps he was 
a Captain, and in the Declaration of the Merchants, &c. read at the 


* See the Critique on Mr. Burke’s Regicide Peace, and on the Miscel- 
‘aneous Works of Mr. Gibbon, in the Monthly Review. 
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royal exchange, which is now known to have flowed from his 
patriotic pen. Mr. Muckintosh, were he to write no more, has 
already written enough to entitle him to rank among the very first 
of our most accomplished writers ; but, as his new situation must 
open new views to his keen and indefatigable observation, we may 
fairly expect still more solid and finished productions from the 
activity of his powerful and prolific mind. 

With respect to the character of his mind, it has pretty gene- 
rally been observed, that judgment, acuteness, sagacity, compre- 
hension and memory, constitute its principal powers; not that he 
is deficient in fancy and imagination, which his writings prove him 
to possess in a very eminent degree, but because they seem to be 
over-awed from any thiny like extravagant and wanton flights by 
the severity of his judgment, and the chasteness of his taste. 
There is another quality with which his mind is singularly gifted, 
and which naturally results from his taste and judgment, we mean 
a sort of elective attraction for whatever is sublime and beautiful 
in the expression and thoughts of other writers, and a felicity of 
assimilation, by which he instantly converts it into his own. We 
may fairly say his own; for when it is again re-issued, it appears 
clothed in such a variety of new lights and colours, that scarcely 
any particle can be traced of the original substance. 


Mille trahit varios adverso sole colores. 


If examined separately, it will be generally allowed, that the fa- 
culties of his intellect are of the most vigorous mould; but a nicely 
discriminating eye will contemplate, with more delight and ani- 
mation, the fair proportions of the general structure, and the happy 
manner in which they all amicably conspire, and so equally come 
forward in the performance of whatever he undertakes. Indeed it 
may as justly be said of intellectual as of corporeal beauty: 


It’s not a lip or eye we beauty call, 
But the full force and joint result of all. 


In social and domestic life, Mr. Mackintosh is generally ac- 
knowledged to possess the most amiable and estimable qualities. 
He is a fond husband, an affectionate father, a faithful friend: and 
in gentleness of manner, equability of temper, and amenity of dis- 
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So ought we to expect, that such splendour of talents and of fame. 
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position, he cannot easily be surpassed. He is not more solicitous 
to acquire than to communicate information: and, upon whatever 
subject he is consulted, he is sure to point out all the sources that 
can contribute to throw light upon it—so various is his reading, so 
prompt his recollection. Not a new publication appears that he 
does not immediately glance over; and from what appears to be the 
most superficial and transient perusal, he is able to collect the 
scope of the work, and the manner and the degree of success 
that characterise the performance of it. He is particlarly fond of 
reciting the more beautiful passages, either of the ancient or mo- 
dern poets; and no topic can be started which he cannot employ 
them to illustrate or adorn. His mornings, when not taken up with 
professional business, he constantly devotes to reading or com- 
posing; and as he reads or composes, has always before him a 
glass of toast and water, which he frequently sips; and in the even- 
ing he meets the circulation of the more jovial glass, with one of 
lemonade, mostly made with soda, or seltzer water. His conversa- 
tion must always instruct; but it has equal powers to please—nor 
is it ever roughened by magisterialness, presumption or pedantry: 


Taught by his converse happily you’d steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 


Although he abstains from wine, he freely indulges in the mirth 
which it promotes. He is naturally, indeed, inclined to be cheerful 
and facetious; but neither his cheerfulness nor his pleasantry is 
borrowed from the bottle; and the most zealous votaries of Bac- 
chus are willing to confess, that his good nature can glow without 
being warmed by Burgundy; and that his wit can sparkle un- 
prompted by Champaign. He is, therefore, a strong and signal 
exception to the observation of our great moralist: for though un- 
der a depression of spirits, produced by whatever cause, he has 
frequently called in the aid of the jolly god, he has, however, ul- 
timately proved, that he was not to be ens!aved by his auxiliary. 

Such, nearly, are the leading lineaments that mark the charac- 
‘er and habits of Mr. Mackintosh. But as we all know that 


Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
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could not have failed to provoke its malignity. Various, indeed, 
are the censures it has passed upon him, as a politician and a wri- 
ter; but he is chiefly charged with a dereliction, both of his politi- 
cal principals and his political friends. In his lectures he is said 
to have remitted much of that ardour and alacrity with which he 
had espoused the cause of freedom in his Vindicie Gallice. Yo 
this charge he has himself, in a great measure, pleaded guilty. 
But did not subsequent events in a great measure justify a change 
of opinion; or may it not have been suggested by a maturer 
judgment, a more enlarged experience, as it certainly has been 
sanctioned by the gravest authorities? Even the spirit of his 
style is supposed to have evaporated with his love of liberty—and 
to us also it appears to be changed; but we think it is a change 
for the better. For, doubtless, it is no fault to retrench redundance, 
to reject ambitious ornament, to avoid too much stateliness in the 
march, and too much uniformity in the measure of his periods; 
and to have substituted in their room more precision of language, 
more compression of thought, more variety of cadence, and more 
chast ness of metaphor. These, however, are defects or blemishes, 
which it was open for his critics and his rivals to detect and dilate 


upon. But a charge of degeneracy of style, or of inconsistency of 
politics, whitens into innocence itself, when compared with the 
blacker and more serious charge of laxity and scepticism in mat- 


ters of religion, which nothing but the blindest and bitterest enmity 
could have possibly suggested. We think we may confidently 
assert, that not the slightest shade of such an imputation could ever 
be fairly drawn from any one sentimen which he has seriously ut- 
tered, or any cne sentence which he has deliberately written. It is of 
the highest importance, indeed, to refute such a charge, not merely 
as it individually affects the character of Mr. Mackintosh, but be- 
cause the shadow of such suspicions should not be allowed to 
hang over the name of men, whose opinion on every point, but more 
particularly on those of grave and serious moment, must have so 
much weight and influence upon the minds of others. We, there- 
fore, feel the most sincere and solid satisfaction, in being able to 
meet this equally foul and false charge, with the most direct and 
triumphant refutation. For we have often heard, and, indeed, we 
know it from the most unquestionable authority, that at a ume 
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when Mr. Mackintosh was disposed to most serious reflection, 
by a severe domestic affliction,* and when his mind was able to 
ascend to the highest tone of thinking, he made, upon these dread 
matters, the following solemn declaration, to a mant the best quali- 
fied, in every respect, to receive such an effusion of his soul, to a 
most accomplished scholar, a most learned and pious divine, to his 
most enlightened and confidential friend. 

“ The philosophy which I have learnt aggravates my calamity, 
instead of relheving me under it ;—my wounded heart seeks an- 
other consolation, governed by those feelings which in every age 
and region of the world have actuated the human mind; and I seek 
relief, and find it in the soothing hope and consolatory opinions, 
that a benevolent wisdom inflicts the chastisements, as well as be- 
stows the enjoyments of human life;—that a superintending good- 
ness will one day enliyhten the darkness that surrounds our nature, 
and hangs over our prospects;—that this dreary and wretched life 
is not the whole of man;—that an animal so sagacious and provi- 
dent, and capable of such proficiency in science and virtue, is not 
like the beasts that perish;—that there is a dwelling place pre- 
pared for the spirits of the just, and that the ways of God will yet 
be vindicated to man; and I sincerely declare, that Christianity in 
its genuine purity and spirit, appears to me the most amiable and 
the most venerable of all the forms in which the homage of man 
has ever been offered to the auTuor of his being.” 

On such solemn sentiments, so energetically expressed, we 
shall not presume to offer a single observation: we shall only re- 
mind the friends and admirers of Mr. Mackintosh, that they ought 
rather to rejoice than repine at these impotent attempts io dispa- 
rage his merits, and tarnish his reputation. They must know that 
these clouds, with which envy endeavours to overcast his name, 
must at last only tend to brighten and diffuse its lustre. They must 
know that his character has more than sufficient in it of resilience 
and of energy to resist and overpower all the efforts that the spite 
of defeated rivals, or the malice of detected sophistry, can accu- 
mulate against it. They must know that transient must be the 
triumph of meanness and malignity; and though Anteus, p2r- 


* The death of his first wife. + Dr. Parr 
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chance, might strike him to the ground, he is sure to rebound 
like Hercules. 

Such are the particulars which we have collected of the life, the 
character, and the writings of Mr. Mackintosh, and which we trust 
will prove as interesting to our readers as they have proved to 
ourselves. We do not profess to be the panegyrists or apologists 
of Mr. Mackintosh, though we are well aware that his rivals and 
his enemics will accuse us of having over-rated his talents, and 
allowed them a superiority to which they have no claim. We can 
only say, that what we have advanced is no more than the genuine 
opinion impressed upon our mind, both by what we have read and 
by what we have heard. Nor are we less sensible that, while by 
some we are thus accused of extravagant eulogy, yet that, by 
others, and those perhaps the most competent to estimate his 
merits, we shall be censured rather as sparing than prodigal of 
praise. 





AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE, OR THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT: 
A TALE. 
Laudet diversa sequentes. Horace. 


“ Tuer Heavens are against me,” exclaimed Agrarius, retiring 
into his house with his rake over his shoulder, “ the heavens 
are unpropitious, and my hay will be spoiled. My ground never 
afforded so large a crop of grass; how eagerly have I anticipa- 
ted the sum it would produce, and to what advantage has my ima- 
gination disposed of the money, and now to behold my prospects 
blasted—surely ’tis insupportable. Had I never expected it, had 
my land yielded at first but a scanty supply, I should have re- 
mained satisfied: or, at least, should not have murmured at my 
misfortune; but now disappointment is rendered doubly painful. 
How unhappy is the situation of the husbandman,”’ continued he, 
seating himself on a bench by his door,— a dependant on the 
seasons, he tills the earth, but does not enjoy its fruits; he sows 
the corn, but the produce of his labour is reserved for another: 


with the sweat of his brow he contributes to enjoyments in which 
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he cannot participate, and to luxuries in which he will never in- 
dulge. There,” cried he, pointing with his finger to an elegant 
villa that was situated on the top of a neighbouring hill, “ there 
is the mansion of my landlord. How unbounded is his happiness! 
a spacious domain, crowds of servants, costly chambers, the most 
inviting delicacies, the most voluptuous gratifications, and what- 
ever can delight the imagination, or satisfy the desires, are united 
to render his existence pleasurable. If he asks, he receives. If 
he speaks, he is obeyed. His domestics vie with each other in 
their attention towards him; they venerate him as a being of an 
order superior to themselves, and all are emulous to please the 
persons they adore. Whilst I! painful recollections! I have no 
menials to attend me; no pleasures to alleviate the disquietude 
that corrodes me. Does the humble swain bow down at my ap- 
proach?—And oh, my God!” continued he, suddenly starting from 
his seat, “is this thy justice? Is it thy will, that thousands, by 
their misery, should contribute to make one man happy? a mor- 
tal formed from the same dust, and composed of the same mate- 
rials as themselves —Oh! my father, my father, why did thy inju- 
dicious fondness deprive me of the blessings of ignorance? why 
didst thou so sedulously instil into my mind the seeds of learning? 
—laneful seeds! they have shown me the wretchedness of my 
condition, without pointing out any method of relief; they have 
taught me I am unhappy, but they have not instructed me how to 
be otherwise.” 

Whilst he gave vent to these reflections, the rain subsided, 
the sun appeared again; and Agrarius, discontented with his own, 
and envying the fate of his exalted neighbour, returned to his la- 
bour with a mind overwhelmed with despondency. 

Agrarius had been born with better prospects. His father, 
descended from a reputable family, had been a merchant of great 
respectability, and once had large possessions in the West Indies. 
He had married a woman of some beauty, and of an amiable 
disposition; and (what made her appear still more amiable in his 
eyes) she had brought him a fortune more than adequate to his 
expectations. Misfortunes, such as no earthly wisdom could 
have foreseen, or prevented, stript him of his riches. OF his 
ships, some were overtaken by storms and foundered at sea, and 
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others were captured by the privateers of the enemy. A rebel- 
lion was excited among the negroes of the island where his pos- 
sessions chiefly lay, and, in the general confusion, his estates suf- 
fered the most considerably. Loss succeeded to loss, till at 
length, finding it impossible to stem the torrent of such repeated 
misfortunes any longer, he resigned what remained of his pro- 
perty into the hands of his clamorous creditors. Upon an exami- 
nation of his affairs, they iound them to be even worse than had 
been supposed, but they, considering his distresses rather the re- 
sult of ill fortune, than imprudence, accepted a dividend of so 
much in the pound of what remained, and ceased to trouble their 
debtor when they perceived no advantage could accrue themselves 
by further persecution. His wife had departed trom the world 
in time to avoid being a spectator of the troubles that ensued, 
leaving behind her 4grarius, their only son. Reduced to pover- 
ty, and preserving nothing of his former splendid condition but his 
inflexible pride, the father of Agrarius collected together the 


- few trifles which the generosity of his creditors had reserved him, 


and retired with his son into obscurity as soon as he found he 
could maintain no longer the brilliancy of his accustomed station 
in life. The pride which made him so anxiously shun the taunts 
of the world, restrained him likewise from entreating the assist- 
ance of any of his former triends. To lie under an obligation 
was to him insupportable, and. he could with greater fortitude en- 
dure the long catalugue of miseries attendant on poverty, than 
appear in a supplicating posture before the companions of his 
prosperity. But still he was no philosopher, the misfortunes he 
had experienced served rather to contract his mind, than to ele- 
vate him above them, and the stern look of discontent was from 
that moment always seen to lower in his furrowed brow. He 
rented a small farm situated in one of the most retired spots he 
could discover, which he cultivated chiefly with his own hands 
and those of his son. Agrarius had been naturally of a lively 
disposition; when a boy, his fine countenance had borne the marks 
of a manly freedom, and his behaviour had been dstinguished for 
its graceful affability; but the pernicious precepts and ideas so 
carefully instilled into his tender mind, counteracted the good in- 
tentions of nature, and rendered him a misanthrope, whom she 
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had originally intended for society and the world. His father had 
received a liberal education, and that education he employed, not 
for the welfare, but for the ruin of his son. There are many 
things that at first we regard only in the light of superfluity, 
which, by repeated indulgence, become, at last, to be ranked 
among the necessaries of life; and the aged father of Agrarius, 
accustomed from his infancy to the various entertainments and 
splendid banquets of a voluptuous city, could badly relish a poeti- 
cal, though perhaps monotonous life of rural privacy and vegeta- 
ble repasts. His sole delight was to recount and exaggerate to 
his attentive and credulous son, the splendour im which be had 
formerly lived, and the luxurious ease he had enjoyed; and he 
never omitted afterwards to compare the glowing picture he had 
so vividly painted, with the laborious exertion and rigid frugality 
inseparably connected with their present situation. ‘The contrast 
was not to be endured. He became dejected at the continual re- 
collection. The united pressure of discontent and despendency, 
by degrees, overpowered him; and, after an ineffectual struggle 
of a few years, he sunk to his grave, execrating the poverty, his 
misfortunes had reduced him to, and detesting a world in-which 
he was nuw become insignificant. Unhappily he did not die be- 
fore he had inculcated into the mind of his son the erroneous ideas 
that had occasioned his own destruction. 

One merning as Agrarius, returning from his labour, walk- 
ed thoughtfully toward home, mournfully sighing at his wretched 
Situation, and glancing many an invidious look at the superb man- 
sion of his landlord, he saw a man approach towards him, drest 
in mourning, and riding upon a horse which appeared quite cx- 
hausted with fatigue. The man, who seemed unconscious of the 
jaded condition of his beast, continued whipping and spurring, 
till coming up to Agrarius, * Pray, my friend,” said he, “ does not 
a person, by the name of Richard Agrarius Denterville, live 
somewhere hereabouts.” ‘The youth started witb astonishment; 
—that had been the appellation of his father, but, after his mis- 
fortunes, he chose to retain only his second name, thinking, that 
although the insolvency of Denterville was the topick of every 
one’s conversation, few would intcrest themselves concerning the 


solitary Agrarius. ‘ Yes,” replied he, half hesitating whether 
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462 AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE; 


he should acknowledge him to have been his father, “ he once 
lived here, but—he is gone.”—“ Gone! where?” replied the man, 
in a tone of impatience, “I must see him let him be where he 
will.”— He is gone,” answered the other, cooly, “to his grave.” 
—“ What! Dead?” exclaimed the man; “ Good God! what an ur- 
fortunate circumstance;—but tell me, has he left any children.” 
—« One,” answered Agrarius, who began to dislike the interroga- 





tories of his new acquaintance. And where is he?”—“ Here,” 
replied the youth. The monosyllable “ here,” pronounced in a 
gentle and rather timorous voice by Agrarius, had a very surpri- 
sing effect upon the person in black; he descended from his horse, 
pulled off his hat, and making a low bow: * Sir,” said he, respect- 
fully, “if you are really the son of Mr. Denterville, be pleased 
to inform me if your father had not an aunt who resided in **** 
shire? you will excuse my asking the question, but something of 
importance depends on the result of my inquiry.”’ Yes,” said 


Avrarius, as much disconcerted now by the sudden politeness of 


the man, as he had been before by his great inquisitiveness, “ he 
had. I remember he has often mentioned her to me, and since 
his insolvency, had more than once been resolved to write to her 
for assistance.’’—“ Then, Sir,’’ returned the man, “ she has been 
dead these three weeks; no will can be found, and all her property 
of course descends to her nearest male relation as heir at law. 
I, who was her steward, have been at great trouble to ascertain 
who this fortunate person might be, and at length, by some pa- 
pers I found in her bureau, I discovered she had a nephew, called 
Richard Agrarius Denterville. I immediately recollected the 
name when I saw it, as his distress had some years ago made a 
great nuise in the world. I went directly to one of the creditors 
who was my acquaintance, and who luckily happened to be his 
former confidential friend, who had been most active in procuring 


his dividend, and to whom alone he had entrusted the secret of 


his retirement. He told me where he was gone, and I have rid- 
den post to this place in expectation of finding him; if you, Sir, 
are his son, and if he is dead, permit me to congratulate you on 
your unexpected fortune, and I hope you will excuse the rude- 
ness with which I just now questioned you.” 
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The astonishment of Agrarius may be better conceived than 
expressed. He scarcely breathed;—now he told the man to be- 
vin his narrative again, and then he abruptly interrupted him in 
the commencement. His eyes sparkled, his cheek glowed, his 
frame seemed convulsed with joy, he darted a look at the man- 
sion of his sumptuous landlord, which had been so long the object 
of his envy and the pinnacle of his ambition. “ Tell me,” said 
he, with vehemence, grasping the arm of the man with one hand, 
and pointing to the villa before him with the finger of the other, 
“tell me, is the house I am now master of as spacious as that.” 
—<As that Sir!” repeated the man, with contempt, “ Yes, of 
double the size.”—“ My God, I thank thee,” exclaimed the fran- 
tick youth, prostrating himself on the ground, “* thou art just, 
thou hast graciously heard my prayers; I shall be rich, I shall Be 
happy. Quick, quick,” continued he, turning suddenly to the 
man, “ make haste and lead me to it.’’—* Sir,” said the steward, 
“if you will ride this horse to the next town, which is but two 
miles distant, I will there procure you a chaise, and we shall ar- 
rive at Cawdor Castle, (for that was its name) by to-morrow eve- 
ning.’ Agrarius, his senses almost overcome by such an unex- 
pected and delightful evolution of fortune, immediately mounted 
the horse, without returning to his humble habitation, and even 
without remembering that such an habitation existed. 

Deluded youth! the time may arrive when that cot, con- 
tcmptible as it now appears, shall become the favourite object of 
thy mutable wishes, Thou wilt recollect the days, the years, thou 
hast past within it. Thou wilt sigh for the uninterrupted tran- 
quillity it affords, and thou wilt be willing to resign thy posses- 
sions, ample as they are, to end thy days in its sequestered situa- 
tion! 

When they arrived at the town, the provident steward pro- 
cured a ready made suit of clothes conformable to the circum- 
stances of his master, in which Agrarius drest himself, and spring- 
ing into the chaise, he arrived at Cawdor Castle on the evening 


of the next day. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE DAUPHIN’S BIRTH-DAY 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ACCOUNT OF A FRENOH FETE IN PHILADELPHIA, in honour 
of THE DAUPHIN’s BIRTH-DaAY. In a letter from Dr. 
Rush, to 





Philadelphia, 16 July, 1782. 


Dear Mapvpam— 

For some weeks p.st our city has been amused with the ex- 
pectation of a most splendid entertainment to be given by the 
minister of France, to celebrate the birth-day of the Dauphin of 
France. Great preparations, it was said, were made for that pur- 
pose. Hundreds crowded daily to sce a large frame building 
which he had erected for a dancing room on one side of his 
house.* This building, which was sixty feet in front and forty 
feet decp, was supported by large painted pillars, and was open 
all round. The ceiling was decorated with several pieces of neat 
paintings, emblematical of the design of the entertainment. The 
garden contiguous to this shade, was cut into beautiful walks and 
divided with cedar and pine branches into artificial groves. The 
whole, both the building and walks, were accommodated with 
seats. Besides these preparations, we were told that the ministe: 
had borrowed thirty cooks from the French army, to assist in pro- 
viding an entertainment suited to the size and dignity of the com- 
pany. Eleven hundred tickets were distributed, most of them 
two or three wecks before the evening of the entertainment. 

Forty were sent to the governor of each state, to be distri- 
buted by them to the principal officers and gentlemen of their 
respective governments, and, I believe, the same number to 
Gen. Washington, to be distributed to the principal officers of 
the army.--For ten days before the entertainment nothing else 
was talked of in our city. The shops were crowded with custo- 
mers. Hair-dressers were retained, tailors, milliners, and mantau- 
makers were to be seen, covered with sweat and out of breath, in 
every street. Monday, Juiy 15th, was the long expected evening. 


* The house is now occupied by the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. Ed: 
r F’. 
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The morning of this day was ushered in by a corps of hair- 
dressers, occupying the place of the city watchmen. Many ladies 
were obliged to have their heads dressed between four and six 
o’clock in the morning, so great was the demand and so nume- 
rous were the engagements this day of the gentlemen of the 
comb. At half past seven o’clock was the time fixed in the 
tickets for the meeting of the company. The approach of the 
hour was proclaimed by the rattling of all the carriages in the 
city. The doors and windows of the streets which leads to the 
minister’s were lined with people, and near'the minister’s house 
was a collection of all the curious and idle men, women and child- 
ren inthe city, who were not invited to the entertainment, amount- 
ing, probably, to ten thousand people. The minister was not un- 
mindful of this crowd of spectators. He had previously pulled 
down a board fence and put up a neat pallisado fence before the 
dancing room and walks, on purpose to gratify them with a sight 
of the company and entertainment. He intended further to have 
distributed two pipes of Madeira wine and $600 in small change 
among them; but he was dissuaded from this act of generosity 
by some gentlemen of the city, who were afraid that it might 
prove the occasion of a riot or some troublesome proceedings. 
The money deyoted to this purpose was charitably distributed 
among the prisoners in the jails, and patients in the hospital in 
the city. About 8 o’clock our family, consisting of Mrs. Rush, 
our cousin Susan Hall, ovr sister Sukey and myself, with ous 
good neighbours,{Mrs. and Mr. Henry, entered the apartment 
provided for this splendid entertamment. We were received 
through a wide gate by the minister and conducted by one of his 
family to the dancing room. The scene now almost exceeds 
description. The numerous lights distributed through the 
garden, the splendour of the room we were approaching, the 
size of the company which was now collected and which consist- 
ed of about 700 persons; the brilliancy and variety of their dress- 
es, and the band of music which had just began to play. formed 
a scene which resembled enchantment. Sukey Stockton said 


“her mind was carried beyond and out of itself.” We entered - 


the room tegether, and here we saw the world in miniature. All 
the ranks, parties, and professions in the city, and all the officers 
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466 THE DAUPHIN’S BIRTH-DAY 


of government were fully represented in this assembly. Here 
were ladies and gentlemen of the most ancient as well as modern 
families. Here were lawyers, doctors, and ministers of the gos- 
pel. Here were the learned faculty of the college, and among 
them many who knew not whether Cicero plead in Latin or in 
Greek; or whether Horace was a Roman or a Scotchman. Here 
were painters and musicians, poets and philosophers, and men 
who were never moved by beauty or harmony, or by rhyme or 
reason. Here were merchants and gentlemen of independent 
fortunes, as well as many respectable and opulent tradesmen. 
Here were whigs and men who formerly bore the character of 
tories. Here were the president and members of congress, go- 
ve. ors of states and generals of armies, ministers of finance and 
war and foreign affairs; judges of superior and inferior courts, 
with all their respective suites and assistants, secretaries and 
clerks. In a word, the assembly was truly republican. The com- 
pany was mixed, it is true, but the mixture formed the harmony 
of the evening. Every body seémed pleased. Pride and ill-nature 
for a while forgot their pretensions and offices, and the whole as- 
sembly behaved to each other as if they had been members of 
the same family. It was impossible to partake of the joy of the 
evening without being struck with the occasion of it. It was to 
celebrate the birth of a Dauphin of France. 

How great the revoJution in thqmind of an American! to re- 
joice in the birth of an heir to the crown of France, a country 
against which he had imbibed prejudices as ancient as the wars 
between France and England. How strange! for a protestant to 
rejoice in the birth of a prince, whose religion he has been al- 
ways taught to consider as unfriendly to humanity. And above all 
how new the phenomenon for republicans to rejoice in the birth 
of a prince who must one day be the support of monarchy and 
slavery. Human nature in this instance seems to be turned inside 
outwards. The picture is still agreeable, inasmuch as it shows us 
in the clearest point of view, that there are no prejndices so 
strong, no opinions so sacred, and no contradictions so palpable, 
that will not yield to the love of liberty. 

The appearance and characters, as well as the employment of 
the company, naturally suggested the idea of Elysium, given by 
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the ancient poets. Here were to be seen heroes and patriots, in 
close conversation with each other. Washington and Dickenson 
held several dialogues together. Here were to be seen men con- 
versing with each other, who had appeared in all the different 
stages of the American war. Dickenson and Morris frequently re- 
clined together against the same pillar. Here were to be seen states_ 
men and warriors from the opposite ends of the continent, talking 
of the history of the war in their respective states. Rutledge and 
Walton from the south, here conversed with Lincoln and Duane, 
irom the east and the north. Here and there too, appeared a soli- 
tary character walking among the artificial bowers in the garden. 
The celebrated author of “ Common Sense” retired frequently 
from the company to analize his thoughts, and to enjoy the repast 
of his own original ideas. Here were to be seen men who had 
opposed each other in the councils and parties of their country, 
forgetting all former resentments, and exchanging civilities with 
each other. Mifflin and Reed accosted each other with all the 
kindness of ancient friends. Here were to be seen men of vari- 
ous countries and languages, such as Americans and French- 
men, Englishmen and Scotchmen, Germans and Irishmen, con- 
versing with each other like children of one father. And lastly, 
here were to be seen the extremes of the civilized and savage 
life. An Indian chief in his savage habits and the count Rocham- 
beau in his splendid and expensive uniform, talked with each other 
as if they had been the subjects of the same government, gene- 
rals in the same army, and partakers of the same blessings of 
civilized life. 

About half an hour after eight o’clock the signal was given for 
the dance to begin. Each lady was provided with a partner betore 
she came. The heat of the evening detered above one half of the 
company from dancing. Two sets, however, fappeared upon the 
floor during the remaining part of the evening. 

On one side of the room were provided two private apartments 
where a numer of servants attended to help the company to all 
kinds of cool and agreeable drinks, with sweet cakes, fruits and 
the like. 

Between these apartments, and under the orchestra, there was 


4 private room where several quaker ladies, whose dress would: ; 
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not permit them to join the assembly, were indulged with a sight 
of the company through a gause curtain. 

This little attention ‘to ‘the curiosity of these ladies marks in 
the strongest manner, the minister’s desire to oblige every body. 

At 9 o’clock were exhibited a number of rockets from a stage 
erected in a large open lot before the minister’s house. They 
were uncommonly beautiful, and gave universal satisfaction. At 
12 o’clock the company was called to supper. It was laid behind 
the dancing room under three large tents, so connected together 
as to make one large canopy. Under this canopy was placed seven 
tables, each of which was large enough to accomodate fifty people, 

The ladies, who composed near one half of the whole assembly, 
took their seats first, with a small number of gentlemen to assist in 
helping them. The supper was a cold collation; simple, frugal, 
and elegant; and handsomely set off with a desert, consisting of 
cakes, and all the fruits of the season. The Chevalier de la Lu- 
zerne now appeared with all the splendour of the minister, and 
all the politeness of a gentleman. He walked along the tables 
and addressed himself in particular to every lady. A decent and 
respectful silence pervaded the whole company. Intemperance 
did not show its head; levity composed its countenance, and even 
humour itself forgot for a few moments, its usual haunts; and the 
simple jests no less than the loud laugh, were unheard at any of 
the tables. So great and universal was the decorum, and so totally 
suspended was every species of convivial noise, that several gen- 
tlemen remarked that the “ company looked and behaved more 
as if they were worshiping than eating.” In a word, good breed- 
ing was acknowledged, by universal consent, to be mistress of 
the evening, and the conduct of the votaries at supper formed the 
conclusion of her triumph. Notwithstanding all the agreeable 
circumstances that have been mentioned, many of the company 
complained of the want of something else to render the entertain- 
ment complete. Every body felt pleasure, but it was of too tran- 
guil anature. Many people felt sentiments, but they were produ- 
ced by themselves, and did not arise from any of the amusements of 
the evening. The company expected to feel joy, and their feelings 
were in unison with nothing short of it. An ode on the birth of 
the Dauphin, sung or repeated, would have answered the expecta: 
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tions and corresponded with the feelings of every body. The un- ) Lee ‘ 
derstanding and the taste of the company would have shared with ri id 
the senses in the pleasures of the evening. The enclosed ode 
written by Mr. Wm. Smith, son of the Rey. Dr. Smith, was com- , 
posed for the occasion, but from what cause I know not, it did not ) 
make its appearance. It has great merit, and could it have been 
set to music, or spoken publickly, must have formed a most de- 
lightful and rational part of the entertainment. About one o’clock 
the company began to disperse. Our family moved with the fore- 
most of them. Before three o’clock the whole company parted, 
every candle was extinguished, and midnight enjoyed her dark . 
and solitary reign in every part of the minister’s house and garden. 
Thus have I given you a full account of the rejoicing on the birth 
of the Dauphin of France. 

Ifit serves to divert your thoughts for an hour or two from the | 
at this . ‘ 
season of the year too naturally dispose you, I shall be more than ra 


train of reflections to which the shades and walks of 





satisfied, and shall esteem the history which my attendance at the 
minister’s house has enabled me to give you, as the most fortunate 
and agreeable event (as to myself) of the whole evening. 


—— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM ALEXANDER HAMILTON, ESQ. TO THE MARQUIS 
DE LA FAYETTE, 
New-York, 6th October, 1789. 
MY DEAR MARQUIS;— 

I have seen with a mixture of pleasure and apprehension 
the progress of the events which have lately taken place in your 
country. As a friend to mankind and to liberty I rejoice in the 
efforts which youare making to establish it, while I fear much for 
the final success of the attempts, for the fate of those I esteem 
who are engaged in it, and for the danger, in case of success, of 
innoyations greater than will consist with the real felicity of your 
nation. If your affairs still go well when this reaches you, you will 
ask why this foreboding of ill, when all the appearances have been so 
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much in your favour—I will tell you; I dread disagreements 
among those whe are now united (which will be likely to be im- 
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proved by the adverse party) about the nature of your constitu- 
tion; I dread the vehement character of your people, whom I fear 
you may find it more easy to bring on, than to keep within proper 
bounds, after you have put them in motion; I dread the interested 
refractoriness of your nobles, who cannot all be gratified, and 
who may be unwilling to submit to the requisite sacrifices; and I 
dread the reveries of your philosphic politicians, who appear in 
the moment to have great influence, and who being mere specu- 
last Its, may aim at more refinement than suits cither with human 
nature or the composition of your nation. 

These, my dear Marquis, are my apprehensions. My wishes 
for your personal success and that of the cause of liberty are in- 
cessant. Be virtuous amidst the seductions of ambition, and you 
can hardly in any event be unhappy. You are combined with a 
great and good man:—You will anticipate the name of Neckar. 
I trust that you and he will never cease to harmonize. 

You will I presume have heard before this gets to hand that 
I have been appointed to the head of the finances of this country: 
this event I am sure will give you pleasure. In undertaking the 
task I hazard much, but I thought it an occasion that called upon 
me to hazard. I have no doubt that the reasonable expectation 
of the public may be satisfied, if I am properly supported by the 
Legislature, and in this respect I stand at present on the most en- 
couraging footing. 

* * * * * * ¥ * * . 

I wrote you last by Mons. de Varville. I presume you re- 
ceived my Jetter. As it touched some delicate points, I should 
be glad to know its fate. 

Yours, with unalterable esteem and affection, 
A. HAMILTON 
THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
GENTLEMEN,;— 
Amone the several congratulatory addresses, which I have 
had the honor of receiving from my fellow citizens on the late im- 
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portant success of the allied arms, I esteem none, more highly 
than this of the Trustees and Faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Convinced that science is the nurse of liberty, 1 have ever made 
itarule to protect and encourage to the utmost of my power, all 
seminaries of learning, and inexpressibly happy shall I be to think 
that my services here, in any degree, contributed to the re- 
establishment of an institution, so eminently distinguished as that 
which you, gentlemen, patronize. 

It will afford a very sensible satisfaction, to the generals of a 
nation, as celebrated for her progress in the arts, as she is for her 
prowess in the army, to see their own names and that of their il- 
lustrious sovereign mentioned in so respectful and grateful a 
manner. 

You are perfectly right, in attributing to their alacrity, zeal, 
and ability, a great share of the honour gained at York. 

I have the honour, gentlemen, to be, with the greatest veneration, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
To his Excellency, Witt1am Moore, Esq. 

President of the Board of Trustees, and the 

Rey. Joun Ewine, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 





EPITAPH ON TOM PAINE. 
Tom Paine for the Devilis surely a match; 
In leaving old England he cheated Jack Ketch, 
In France (the first time such a thing had been seen) 
He cheated the watchful and sharp guillotine, 
And at last, to the sorrow of all the beholders, 
He march’d out of life with his head on his shoulders. 


A woman who had been frequently beaten by her husband, a 
few morning since, finding him fast asleep, sewed him up in the 
bed-clothes, and in that situation thrashed him so soundly, that, to 
save his bones, he entered into a treaty of amity with his spirited 
spouse 
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THE PLAY AT VENICE, OR RETORT COURTEOUS. 


SoME years since, a German prince, making a tour of Europe, 
stopped at Venice for a short period. It was the close of Sum- 
mer; the Adriatic was calm, the nights were lovely, the Venetian 
women in the full enjoyment of those delicious spirits that ip their 
climate rise and fall with the coming and the departure of this 
finest season of the year. Every day was given by the illustrious 
stranger to researches among the records and antiquities of this 
singular city, and every night to parties on the Brenta or the sea. 
As the morning was nigh, it was the custom to return from the 
water to sup at some of the palaces of the nobility. In the com- 
mencement of his intercourse, all national distinctions were care- 
fully suppressed, but as his intimacy increased, he was forced to 
see the lurking vanity of the Italian breaking out. One of its 
most frequent exhibitions was in the little dramas that wound up 
those stately festivities. The wit was constantly sharpened by 
some contrast of the Italian and the German, some slight asper- 
sionon Teutonic rudeness, some remark on the history of a peo- 
ple, untouched by the elegance of southern manners. The sar- 
casm was conveyed with Italian grace, and the offence softened 
by its humour. It was obvious that the only retaliation must be hu- 
morous. At length the prince, on the point of taking leave, in- 
vited his entertainers to a farewell supper. On this occasion he 
drew the conversation to the infinite superiority of the Italians, and 
above all of the Vene‘ians; acknowledged the darkness in which 
Germany had been destined to remain so long, and looked forward 
with infinite sorrow to the comparative opinion of posterity upon 
a country to which so little of its gratitude must be due. “ But 


my lords,” 


said he, rising, “ we are an emulous people, and an 
example like yours cannot be lost even upon a German. I have 
been charmed with your dramas, and have contrived a little ar- 
rangement to give one of our country, if you will condescend to 
follow me to the great hall.’”? The company rose and followed him 
through the splendid suite of a Venetian villa, to the hall, which 
was fitted up as a German barn. The aspect of the theatre pro- 


duced first, surprize, and next an universal smile. It had no re- 
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semblance to the gilded and sculptured interior of their own 
sumptuous little theatres. However, it was only so much the more 
Teutonic. The curtain drew up. The surprize rose into loud 
laughter, even among the Venetians, who have been seldom be- 
trayed into any thing beyond a smile for generations together. 
The stage was a temporary erection, rude and uneven. Thescene 
represented a wretched and irregular street, scarcely lighted by 
a few twinkling lamps, and looking the fit haunt of robbery and 
assassination. On a narrower view, some of the noble specta- 
tors began tothink it had a kind of resemblance to an Italian street, 
and a few actually discovered in it one of the leading streets of 
their own famous city. But the play was founded on a German 
Story and they were under a German roof. The street was, not- 
withstanding its ill-omened similitude, of course, German. The 
street was solitary. At length, a traveller, a German, with pistols 
in a belt round his waist, and apparently exhausted by his jour- 
ney, came heavily pacing along. He knocked at several of the 
doors, but could obtain no admission. He then wrapped himself 
up in his cloak, sat down on the fragment of a monument and so- 
liloguized.—“ Well, here have I come, and this is my reception; 
all palaces, no inns; all nobles, and not a man to tell me where I 
can lie down in comfort or in safety. Well, it cannot be helped. A 
German does not much care; campaigning has hardened effemi- 
nacy among us. Hunger and thirst, heat and cold, dangers of war 
and the roads, are not very formidable after what we have had to 
work through from father to son. Loneliness, however, is not so 
well, unless a man can labour or read. Read!—that’s true—come 
out, Zimmerman.” He drew a volume from his pocket, moved 
nearer to a decaying lamp, and soon seemed to be absorbed. He 
had, till now, been the only object. Another soon shared the eyes 
of the spectators. A long, light figure came with a kind of visiona- 
ry movement from behid the monument, surveyed the traveller 
with keen curiosity, listened with apparent astogishment to his 
words, and in another moment had fixed itself gazing over his 
shoulder on the volume. The eyes of this singular being wander- 
ed rapidly over the page, and when it was turned they were lifted 
up to heaven with the strongest expressions of wonder. The Ger- 
man was weary, his head soon dropped over his study, and he 
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clesed the book—‘“ What,” said he, rising and stretching his 
limbs, “is there no one stirring in this comfortless place? Is it 
not near day?” He took out his repeater, and touched the pendant; 
it struck four. His mysterious attendant had watched him narrow- 
ly; the repeater was traversed over with an eager gaze; but 
when it struck, delight was mingled with the wonder that had till 
then filled his pale intelligent countenance. “ Four o’clock,”’ said 
the German. “ In my country, half the world would be thinking of 
going to the day’s work by this time. In another hour it will be 
sunrise. Well then, I will do, you a service, ye nation of sleepers, 
and make you open your eyes.” He drew out one of his pistols 
and fired it. The attendant form, still hovering behind him, had 
looked curiously upon the pistol, but on its going off, started 
back in terror, and with a loud cry, that made the traveller turn— 
““ Who are you?” was his greeting to this strange intruder.—“ I 
will not hurt you,’ was the answer. “ Who cares about that?” 
was the German’s retort, and he pulled out the other pistol. — 
“ My friend,” said the figure, “ even that weapon of thunder and 
lightning cannot reach me now. But if you would know who Iam, 
let me intreat you to satisfy my curiosity a moment. You seem 
to be a man of extraordinary powers.” “ Well then,” said the 
German ina gentler tone, “ if you come as a friend, I shall be glad 
te give you information; it is the custom of our country to deny 
nothing to those who will love or learn.” The former sighed 
deeply, and murmured, “and yet you are a Teuton! But you 
were just reading a little case of strange and yet most interesting 
figures: was it a manuscript?”— No, it was a printed book!”’ 

“ Printed, what is printing? I never heard but of writing.” 

“It is an art by which one man can give to the world in one 
day as much as three hundred could give by writing, and ina 
character of superior clearness, correctness, and beauty; one by 
which books are made universal and literature eternal.” 

“ Admirable, glorious art!” said the inquirer; “ who was its 
illustrious inventor?” 

“ A GERMAN!” 

“ But another question. I saw you look at a most curious in- 
strument traced with figures; it sparkled with diamonds, but its 
createst wonder was its sound. It gave the hour with miraculots 
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exactness, and the strokes were followed by tones superior to the 
sweetest music of my day.” 

«“ That was a repeater!” 

“ How! when I had the luxuries of the earth at my com- 
mand, I had nothing to tell the hour better than the clepsydra and 
the sun-dial. But this must be incomparably superior from its 
facility of being carried about, from its suitableness to all hours, 
and from its exactness. It must be an admirable guide even to 
higher knowlege. All depends upon the exactness of time. It 
may assist navigation and astronomy. What an invention! Whose 
was it? he must be more than man!”’ 

“ He was a GERMAN!” 

“ What, still a barbarian! I remember his nation. 1 once saw an 
auxiliary legion of them marching towards Rome. They were a 
brave and blue-eyed troop. The whole city poured out to see those 
northern warriors, but we looked upon them only as gallant sava- 
ges. | have one more question, the most interesting of all. I 
saw you raise your hand with a small truncheon in it; ina moment 
somcthing rushed out, that seemed a portion of the fire of the 
clouds. Were they thunder and lightning that I saw? Did they 
come by your command? Was that truncheon a talisman, and are 
you a mighty magician? Was it a sceptre commanding the ele- 
ments? Are youa god?”’ 

The strange inquirer had drawn back gradually as his feelings 
rose. Curiosity was‘now solemn wonder, and he stood gazing up- 
ward in an attitude that mingled awe with devotion. The German 
felt the sensation of a superior presence growing on himself as he 
looked on the fixed countenance of this mysterious beg. It was 
in that misty blending of light and darkness which the moon 
leaves as it sinks just before morn. There was a single hue of 
pale gray in the east that touched its visage witha chill light, the 
moon resting broadly on the horizon was setting behind; the figure 
seemed as if it was standing in the orb. Its arms were lifted to- 
wards heaven, and the light. came through its drapery with the 
mild splendour of a vision. But the German, habituated to the 
vicissitudes of “perils by flood and field,” shook off his brief 
alarm, and proceeded calmly to explain the source of his miracle 
He gave a slight detail of the machinery of the pistol, and alluded, 
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to the history of gun-powder. “ It must be a mighty instrument in 
the hands of man for either good or ill,” said the form. “ How 
much it must change the nature of war! how much it must influ- 
ence the fates of nations! By whom was this wondrous secret re- 
vealed to the people of the earth?” 

« A GERMAN!” 

The form seemed suddenly to enlarge; its feebleness of voice 
was gone, its attitude was irresistably noble. Before it had u‘tered 
a word, it looked as made to persuade and command. Its outer 


robe had been flung away; it now stood with an antique dress of 


brilliant white, gathered in many folds, and edged with a deep 
border of purple; a slight wreath of laurel, dazzlingly green, was 
on its brow. It looked like the Genius of ELOQUENCE. “ Stran- 
ger,” it said, pointing to the Appenines, which were then begin- 
ning to be marked by the twilight, “ eighteen hundred years 
have passed away since | was the glory of all beyond those 
mountains. Eighteen hundred years have passed into the ¢ reat 
flood of eternity since I entered Rome in triumph, and was honour- 
ed as the leading mind of the great intellectual empire of the world. 
But 1 knew nothing of these things which you have explained te 
me. I wasa child to you; we were all children to the discoverers of 
these glorious potencies. But has Italy not been still the mistress 
of mind? She was then first of the first; has she not kept her 
superiority’ Show me her noble inventions. I must soon sink from 
the earth—let me learn still to love my country.” 

The listener started back: “ Who are you!”—I am a spirit 
I was Cicero. Show me by the love of a patriot, what Italy now 
sends out to enlighten mankind.” 

The German looked embarrassed; but in a moment after, he 
heard the sound of a pipe and tabor. He pointed in silence to the 
narrow street from which the interruption came. A ragged figure 
tottered out with a barrel-organ at his back, a frame of puppets in 
his hand, a hurdy-gurdy round his neck, and a string of dancing 
dogs in his train. Cicero uttered but one sigh—* Is this Italy?” 
The German bowed his head. The showman began his cry— 
“ Rarec-show, fine raree-show against de wall. Fine madame 
Catarina dance upon de ground! who come for see the gallantee 
show.’’ The organ struck up, the dogs danced, the Italian ca- 
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pered round them. Cicero raised his broad gaze to heaven: “ Are 
these the men of my country—these the orators, the poets, the 
patriots of mankind? What scorn and curse of Providence can 
have fallen upon them!” As he gazed, tears suddenly suffused his 
eyes; the first sunbeam struck across the spot where he stood, a 


purple mist rose round him, and he was gone! 
* * * * * * * os * * 


The Venetians, with one accord, started from their seats, and 
rushed out of the hall. The prince and his suite had previously 
arranged every thing for leaving the city, and they were beyond 
the Venetian territory by sunrise. Another night in Venice, and 
they would have been on their way to the other world. 





AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE CONTRAST. 


Ir is not, perhaps, desirable, that the anticipations of youth 
should be reduced to the melancholy colouring of such a retro- 
spect, as we find in one of Miss Taylor’s excellent « Essays;”’ 
which reflect so much credit on her heart and her understanding, 
but indeed there is no danger of our being led to expect too little 
from the world. We do not recollect, however, to have had the 
utter insufficiency of earthly picasures and possessions, brought 
home to the feelings with so affecting an emphasis, as in this.sim- 
ple unexaggerated tale ofthe heart. It is not by the “ complaint” 
of disappointed ambition, by weeping monodies, or by philosophic 
declamations on the nothingness of grandeur, that the mind can 
be made to renounce its own peculiar projects of happiness. 
Those writers who throw all the blame of our disappointment on 
the objects of life, only betray their ignorance of the true seat of 
unhappiness; while those who represent life as altogether gloomy, 
show that they have ill performed its duties, and that they have 
not appreciated in the spirit of gratitude these common mercies, 
which fall to the lot of all. The view of life which is given in 
this Essay, will appear gloomy to those only who have never 
known what it isto be awakened out of the day dreams of romance 
to “ tasteless cold reality.” The picturesgue of fancy, and the 
real of truth, are admirably contrasted in the following lines: 


A tatter’d cottage, to the view of taste, 
In beauty glows, at needful distance plac’d: 
Its broken panes, its richly ruin’d thatch 

Its gable grac’d with many a mossy patch, 
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The sun-set lighting up its varied dyes, 

Form quite a picture to poetic eyes; 

And yield delight that modern brick and board, 
Square, sound, and well arrang’d would not afford. 
But cross the mead to take a nearer ken,— 
Where all the magic of the vision then? 

The picturesque is vanish’d, and the eye 
Averted, turns from loathsome poverty; 

And while it lingers, e’en the sun’s pure ray 
Sees almost sullied by its transient stay. 
The broken walls with slight repairs emboss’d, 
Are but cold comforts in a winter’s frost: 

No smiling, peaceful peasant, half refin’d, 
There tunes his reed on rustic seat reclin’d; 
But there, the bending form and haggard face, 
Worn with the lines that vice and mis’ry trace. 
Thus fade the charm by vernal hope supplied 
To every object it has never tried. 


In the following passage a learned cosmogonist of the present 
day has strayed beyond the narrow path of an elementary treatise 
to wander in the gardens of rhetorical embellishment; and the 
trespass may surely be pardoned in a writer who produces such 
admirable specimens of animated and sublime painting: 


It isin the regions of mountains that Nature displays her most astonish- 
ing aspects, and all the charms of her picturesque beauty. Smiling and 
fruitful valleys, the refuge of industry and happiness, are contrasted 
with the naked and barren summits which encompass them,—with those 
huge ridges invested in eternal snow,—with those resplendent glaciers, the 
abode of silence and death. It is on the sublime heights of mountains that 
we breathe a purer air, that we are conscious of a more lively and deiight- 
ful sensation of existence, that we contemplate the clouds and thunder roll- 
ing far beneath our feet, and that we embrace in vision that immense hori- 
zon on which whole kingdoms appear like patch-work, and flattened as on 
our maps. But it is also on mountains that the powers of nature seem to 
maintain’a perpetual struggle, and that they threaten, in the most alarm- 
ing manner, the existence of men and of allanimals. Snow and stones 
agglomerate in their fall, accumulate as they rol, and form those dreadful 
avalanches which bury entire villages: rocks break asunder, or tumble 
down, crushing the habitations, filling up lakes, or obstructing rivers, 
causing them to overflow: the storms murmur and explode with hideous 
fire, and let loose winds which overturn every thing in their course; the 
rains, in an instant, produce devastating torrents, and change into a rapid 
and menacing river the limpid stream, on whose margin, a few moments 
before, the feeble child fearlessly sported. 


The Great Serfient—During the late portentous visit of this 
personage to our shores, every paragraph on the subject was read 
with lively interest. But the contents of every mail seemed to 
represent it under a new aspect. At length the appearance of a 
correspondence between and colonel Humphreys authorized 
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sanguine expectations of something like a scientific account of 
the prodigy; but behold! the colonel simply thanks his correspon- 
dent, and informs him—or rather the frublicy—that he had trans- 
mitted his four letters to the Secretary of the Royal Society 
in London! Not long after this Dr. Mitchill who was most unac- 
countably silent on the subject for many weeks, burst upon us 
with an account of a visit with which he was honoured by the 
colonel. “ Now for the Snake;” every one exclaimed when he 
looked at the first paragraph of the letter. But how cruel was 
the disappointment. After having coudoled with each other on 
the loss which ichthyology had sustained in the escape of this won- 
der, the philosophers adjourned into the worthy doctor’s cabinet, 
where I must leave them at present, in order to introduce 
another odd fish to my readers. In Warton’s history of English 
poetry, and in Zurner’s Anglo-Saxons, mention is made of an an- 
cient epic poem, entitled Beowulf. In the latter work, several 
cantos are given; the original is said to be deposited in one of 
the public libraries of Great Britain. It has lately been published 
at Copenhagen (1815.) Beowulf contains the history of a sea- 
king of the West Danes, who after reigning half a century volun- 
tarily puts a period to his power and life by burning himself on a 
funeral pile. In one of the cantos, Beowulf, while he is innocent- 
ly amusing himself in bobbing for whales, catches a sea-worm of 
prodigious dimensions, long enough to tie round an island, and 
with this strange duck, for which it seems he is indebted to the 
magic of the widow of one of his enemies whom he had slain, he 
returns home. But in the scaly conflict he had received some 
wounds which threatened his life, and he, accordingly, anticipated 
the visit of the inflexible mower, in the manner I have described. 
As the poet was cotemporary with this,hero, I would advise the 
doctor, if he has as much modesty as on@f our late professors, to 
despatch a Latin letter tothe king of Denmark, requesting a copy 
of the records deposited in the archives of this sea-king. How 
much might our ichthyology be enriched by such a treasure? 


In Purchas’s Microcosmus, *“ Anno 1619,” we meet with the 
following hint to parents: “ A woman much dreading her three 
Sonnes, one to incurre the law for his busie meddling, the second 
like to prove a murthurer, by his blodie frays; the third by un- 
thriftie courses, like to come to beggarie; was advised to make 
the first a Lawer, the second a Physician, and the third a Divine; 
and so the two former might continue their humours with gaine, 
with authoritie; the third his with honour.” 


We are indebted to some English wag for the following “ In- 
scription, to be engraved on the stone on which G. Rose, jun. felly 
going into the House of Commons.” 
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Super lapidem cadit 
Georgius Rose, jun. 
Unus Domus Parliamentari, 
xvi June 1804. 
sine injuria 
ipsi 
aut lapidi. 

O durum Saxum! 

O durissimum Capvur! 


THE RIVER MISSOURI. 


The Missouri presents a grand object of contemplation to the 
mind. This river which was navigated in 1805 and 1806 by captains 
Lewis and Clarke from its junction with the Missisippi to its source, 
runs a course east and south of above 3000 miles. It rises in a 
very elevated group of mountains situated between north lat. 44° 
and 45°, and about west long. 112°. The height of these moun- 
tains is unknown; but as their summits are perpetually covered 
with snow, we are sure that it at least exceeds 3000 feet. It runs 
in a northerly direction for nearly three degrees of latitude; then 
nearly south; afterwards south-east; and lastly, nearly east, over a 
space occupping nine degrees of latitude and thirteen degrees of 
longitude. Its size is fully as great above 1000 milcs before it 
joins the Missisippi as at the junction, yet a great number of large 
rivers join it in the interval. This shows the great evaporation 
to which it is subjected. It joins the Missisippi nearly in north 
latitude 39° west longitude 90" from Greenwich. After this 
junction it flows for 10° of lat. south, a course including the wind- 
ings, certainly not so little as 2000 miles; so that the whole course 
of the Missouri, froin “ts source to the ocean, exceeds 5000 
miles. This is a length, of course, that will not easily be parallel- 
ed, and almost the whole of this river is navigable. What is 
still more important, a great part of its banks consist in fertile 
plains; and from the observation of Lewis and Clarke, it would ap- 
near that a coal country occupies about 1000 miles of these plains. 
Well may an English philosopher of liberal views, exclaim after 
making these calculations— What a country is this likely one day 
to become! 


Population of England and Wales from the Conquest to the 
Revolution. 


Lord Chief Justice Hale and Mr. Gregory King 
agree in computing the people of England at the 
arrival of the Normans to have been somewhat 
more than - - - - - : - 2,000,000 
In the year 1377 by a poil tax of four pence, im- 
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posed on every lay person, that being the 5ist of 
Edward III, it appears that the number of lay per- 


sons above 14 years ofage were - — - : 1,367,239 
Add half for those under that and for omis- 

slons - - - - - . 683,619 
For beneficed cleiey - - - - . 15,229 
Non-beneficed clergy > teres pent tye 13,932 
For Wales”~ - : - - - - 196,560 
Cheshire - ~ ° - - - - 51,41] 
Durham - : - - - - - 25,213 





Whole population of England and Wales in 1377 2,353,208 


About the year 1577 (during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth) according to Sir Walter Raleigh, a re- 
view of all men capable uf bearing arms was made 


and found to amount to . . . - 1,172,000 
And estimating these at a fifth part of the popu- 
lation, the whole will amountto - - - - 5,860,000 


At the Revolution in 1688, there are estimated 
by Gregory King’s Political Observations to have 
been 1,300,000 inhabited houses; and Dr. Price ad- 
mits from various enumerations that five and one- 
sixths persons may be assigned to each house— 





therefore the stationary population was . - 6,730,000 
G. King adds for the transitory population such 
as sea-faring people and soldiers - - - 60,000 
And for vagrants, pediars, &c. . - - 15,000 
Whole population in 1688 . - - 6,805,000 


The following is a summary of the comparative 
statement of the population of Great Britain in the 
year 1811: ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 17th January 1812. 


Males. Females. Total. 
England 4,555,257 4,944,145 9,499,402 
Wales 289,414 317,066 606,480 
Scotland 825,377 979,487 1,804,864 
Army, Navy, &c. 640,500 —-— 640,500 12,551,246 


Since the revolution the increase of the population of England 
and Wales (reckoning two thirds only of the navy and army esti- 
mate to belong to South Britain) will be 3,627,980; or about one 
third. 

Since the Conquest the increase has been rather more than 
five-fold. 











FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE ON MINERALOGY. 


BY THOMAS COOPER, M.D. 


WE are indebted to our friend, professor Cooper, for a copy 
of his interesting lecture, introductory to a course, which he pro- 
poses to deliver in the university of Pennsylvania, on an important 
branch of natural history. Theophrastus, among the Greeks, and 
Pliny, among the Latins, have treated this subject very superfici- 
ally; Avicenna, in the tenth century, wrote a perspicuous trea- 
tise, in which he made the same division of minerals into four 
classes which is still observed; but he added little to what we had 
already learned from Pliny. In the sixteenth century, George 
Agricola, a Saxon, fufnished ample historical details respecting 
the art of mining, and, in a German translation of the new Latin 
words which he was obliged to coin, in order to express substan- 
ces, unknown to the ancients, he has left a very valuable vocabu- 
lary. In more modern times, the greatest part of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Poland have been described: Norway has been partly 
travelled through. That indefatigable lover of science, the baron 
Humboldt, has given a most interesting account of Mexico and 
great part of South America. Different portions of Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and France, have also been examined; and a valuable ac- 
count has been published, by Cuvier and Brogniart, of the struc- 
ture of the environs of Paris. Much curious and useful informa- 
tion has resulted from the labours of professor Jameson and his 
pupils, and several facts have been brought to light by colonel Im- 
rie, on the mineralogy of Great Britain. Mr. Cooper does jus- 
tice to the merits of colonel Gibbs, Mr. M‘Clure, and professor 
Cleaveland, in our own country, and we rejoice that the gentlemen 
to whom the government of our university is entrusted, have se- 
cured to us the various learning, the useful knowledge, and the 
fruiful resources of the present lecturer. The advantages arising 
from the co-operation of such a mind, in this institution, are in- 
calculable. His loss would be a public injury. 


We live upon the surface of a globe of about eight thousand miles in 
diameter; whose surface alone seems destined to be the habitation of living 
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and organized beings. We have pierced into that surface about one thou- 
sand yards; not quite so deep as the thin yellow rind of an orange, com- 
pared to its remaining bulk. Still, trifling as this shallow surface appears 
to be, it is of more importance to us than all the rest; for it is our all. For 
what other purposes the unfathomable depths of the earth’s diameter have 
been created by the Divine Being, that Being who created them, alone can 
know: it is enough for us, that we are permitted to investigate as much of 
that surface, as is necessary to our existence, or can add to our enjoyments. 
Satisfied with the portion which Divine Wisdom has assigned to us, let us 
convert that portion to the purposes it was destined to fill, so far as we are 
connected with it in the scale of creation. 

What then are the substances we trample upon? What are those we 
dig up? What are their properties? What good use can we make of them? 
By what appropriate nomenclature can we distinguish them? The answers 
to these questions, comprising by far the largest portion of really useful 
knowledge, are furnished by the modern science of mineralogy. It isa 
modern science: for although the study of mineral substances, be coeval 
with the days of Democritus of Abdera, of Aristotle, of Theophrastus and 
Dioscorides, it has been pursued witha prospect of practical utility, only 
within the last thirty years. 

In examining the surface of our globe, and the substances through 
which we pierce in digging for metals—and in considering the appearances 
that mountains, valleys, and ravines present to our contemplation in their 
natural state—we find, that there are a series of strata super-imposed one 
on the other, which, to a certain degree, have the appearance of regulari- 
ty in their arrangement, and order of succession in the various countries 
where they have been observed: but with apparent anomalies in this res- 
pect, which repeated observations promise hereafter to explain, we find 
that these strata are more or less extensive—that they are usually accom- 
panied in all countries by similar deposits under similar circumstances— 
that they contain various substances imbedded in them; some common, 
some peculiar to each series of depositions—that certain metals and mine- 
rals are found in some strata, and seldom or never in others—that some of 
them are so situated as to form a dip or an angle with the horizon, of vari- 
ous degrees of obliquity—that others are horizontal, or nearly so—that some 
take their figure conformably to the stratum underneath them—that others 
affect their own place and situation without reference to the strata above 
or below them—that certain organic remains of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances are found in some strata which are not found in others—and in short, 
that each of the series of strata or depositions have characters peculiar to 
themselves, which those who are in search of metals, coals, salt, gypsum, 
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limestone, and other mineral substances that are converted, or convertible 
to the use of man, should make themselves acquainted with, in order to 
conduct their search with a reasonable prospect of success. These cha- 
racters of strata, form the subject of the infant science of geology. 

Moreover, as no substance can be made subservient to the use or com- 
fort of the civilized portion of the human race, but in proportion as its 
properties are investigated and made known, all science consists in search- 
ing out and ascertaining the properties of the substances that.surround us, 
in order that we may discover at the same time which of those properties 
we can call into play, as our wants and necessities may require. The 
great means of ascertaining the properties of mineral substances in parti- 
cular, we derive from chemistry; whose importance. or rather whose indis- 
pensible necessity becomes daily more and more manifest. But we can- 
not always carry in our pocket, a portable laboratory. We must often 
wait till we can carry home the substances whose properties we are dest- 
rous of investigating, and submit to the tedious, though satisfactory, pro- 
cess of chemical analysis, to remove our doubts and strengthen our con- 
yectures. 

It has been found, that the external physiognomy—the features of a 
mineral—those characters that the eye, the ear, the smell, the taste, the 
touch, can ascertain—are, to acertain degree, indeed in a very high de- 
gree, connected with the more recondite properties which the chemist alone 
can discover by the analytical researches of his art: so that, being made 
acquainted with the external appearances usually assumed by bodies pos- 
sessed of similar chemical properties, we can predict with some certainty 
the latter from the former; and convert the science of mineralogy into the 
short-hand of chemistry. Thus, we know by chemical analysis, the com- 
position of the substance called gypsum, or plaster, as itis commonly call- 
ed in this country: we know that it is a neutral salt, formed by the union 
m saturating proportions, of the acid of sulphur with the earth called lime: 
that itis a substance highly useful in building, in stuccowork, in cementing 
the burrs for millstones, in making casts of statues; and, still more than 
all the rest, in agriculture, forming at present the cheapest of all stimulating 
manures, when it can be procured within a reasonable distance of the spot 
where it is to be employed. No one however, can discover the lime in this 
mineral, or the sulphuric acid in it, unless by subjecting it to the operations 
of the chemist. But its chemical component parts once known, they can 
always be affirmed with certainty of a mineral that has the external cha-~ 
racters, the specific gravity, the degree of hardness, tenacity, insolebility, 
and other marks of this mineral described by the mineralogist, however 
different in appearance its form may seem, to one unacquainted with the 
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science of mineralogy: so that, of a number of stones presented to him, 
he will seldom be at a loss in picking out from among them the substance 
called gypsum. The same may be affirmed of the substances called lime- 
stone, barytes, soapstone, &c. whose external characters, with the aid of 
a blowpipe, a common penknife, a piece of steel, and a small vial of acid 
easily carried in the pocket, and which greatly facilitate mineralogical in- 
quiries, can in almost every instance be satisfactorily ascertained. I do 
not mean to assert that we shall in no case find room for doubt and hesita- 
tion; for the science of mineralogy is yet but a few years old: but in pro- 
portion as it becomes cultivated, what has happened will continue to hap- 
pen; difficulties will vanish, doubts will be removed, characters will be as- 
certained, the nomenclature fixed, and our attention will be repaid amply 
by the acquisition of knowledge, equally certain and useful. 

In like manner the science of geology, from the number of its votaries, 
is in a state of gradually progressing improvement, so that ere long,'when 
in travelling we enter upon a country, we shall be able to form a reasona- 
ble conjecture of the minerals we may, and of those we may not expect 
to meet with in the district we passover. Time will no longer be thrown 
away in expensive searches for that which a geologist at a glance can say, 
is not to be found; and the mineral riches of a country, will be ascertained 
with a facility that no one unacquainted with the kind of knowledge in 
question, can have any true conception of, imperfect as the science of ge- 
ology yet is. 

How many strange mistakes does the ignorance of mineralogy and 
geology lead those into, who know nothing of their elements! In mistaking 
pyrites for gold, mica for silver, quartz fer diamond, ore for earth, earth for 
ore—in digging for coals in primitive formations, in searching for metals in 
strata where they have never been found! How little can be known of 
mining without the aid of these sister sciences! How many noble edifices 
are now in a state of decay, though recently erected, for want of some 
mineralogical knowledge in the architect! In Great Britain and in France, 
the cases are numerous which illustrate this remark. 

Indeed, to instance im lighter matters, how easily can a mineralogist 
in looking at the trinkets of a modern jeweller’s shop, separate the false 
topazes, amethysts, cornelians, agates, and onyxes from the true ones? 
How difficult is it for a person unacquainted with the examination of mine- 


rals, to distinguish a brilliant cut paste from a real gem, a bandeau of glass . 
from one of diamonds? or to ascertain, without some slight aid from the | 


chemist, the value of the precious metal, so called, in which they are set? 
Whether, therefore, we recur to objects of indispensible and exten- 
sive utility, or to substances of mere ornament, something of mimeralog? 
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cal knowledge is absolutely necessary, to enable us to pronounce with ac- 

curacy and precision, on whatever has a mineral origin. 

[ have already mentioned, that some attention was paid by the ancients 
to the objects of mineralogy; but it was a long time before the most obvi- 
ous Classification became prevalent:—before earths and stones, ores and 
metals, saline and inflammable substances were distinguished from each 
other. 

The first scientific mineralogist was a miner of Saxony, George Agri- 
cola. He first dwelt on the external characters of minerals; distinguish- 
ed, named, and described them. He was followed by several other German 
mineralogists between his time and the commencemant of the eighteenth 
century. During this period, there were but two or three English writers 
of character: Johnsen, who published in 1667 his notitia Regni mineralis, 
Pryer, who wrote on the Mineralogy of Cornwall, and Dr. Woodward, 
who made a large collection of promiscuous minerals, and published a ca- 
talogue of them. His minerals deposited at Oxford, are still considered of 
great use and value, on account of the accuracy with which the localities 
are given. 

_ Becher, the chemist to whom England is indebted for the practice of 
smelting with the coak of coals, not even yet introduced among us, so slowly 
is the march even of useful innovation, published his Physica Subteranea 
in 1708, and wes the first who introduced chemistry into the science of 
mineralogy; proposing to describe minerals and class them, by their com- 
ponent parts; a practice, which every mineralogist, even at the present 
day, is compelled to a certain degree to pursue. For, although minerals 
may, in great part, be separated into families, dependant upon similarity of 
external character, there is no avoiding the introduction of their chemical 
composition; because, that not only forms the most obvious and prominent 
part of the scientific description which we find it convenient to give of 
them, but in nine cases out of ten, their uses depend on their chemicai 
composition alone. Many writers on the continent of Europe now began 
to pay attention to the subject of mineralogy: but no tolerable classifica- 
tion was struck out till Cramer, whose chemical writings are still held in 
deserved reputation, divided them into metals, semi-metals, salts, inflam- 
mables, stones, earths, and waters. This was in 1739. 

Linnzus, the great master of classification in modern days, subjected 
mineral substances as well as vegetables to classes and orders; but he was 
unequal to the subject, for want of practical knowledge of mineral sub- 
stances. 

Mineralogical chemistry was greatly promoted about this time, 1736 
to 1740, by Pott and Henckel, whose application of chemistry to the ana- 
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iysis of stones and earths by means of fire, would have been of great use, 
had they possessed in that day a tolerable nomenclature, so that the sub- 
stances could always be known by the appellations employed; but unfor- 
tunately, we cannot at this day ascertain with precision the objects of their 
experiments, from the names employed to designate them. Wallerius, 
Cronsted, Peithner, sir John Hill, all contributed their share to the im- 
provement of mineralogy; so in England did Kirwan, Magellan, and Dr. 
Babington; but their labours were of little account compared with what 
was then doing on the continent of Europe,—particularly in Germany,— 
from 1786 to 1800. During this important period, professor Werner of 
Freiburgh, published his Characters of Minerals: his Translation of Cron- 
stedt’s Mineralogy, which Magellan does not seem to have used: a descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Otraines’ Minerals: and several dissertations in the Mi- 
ner’s Journal. 

By collecting together and describing with scrupulous accuracy, all 
the known characters of mineral substances, that were independent of che- 
mical analysis, he has furnished a set of physiognomonic marks, that have giv- 
en something like certainty to the science, and enabled us to use a language 
intelligible to every mineralogist who has studied his system; and to speak 
and read of mmeral substances with some chance of being mutually un- 
derstood, without mistake of the substance named. It is true, that some 
of Werner’s appellations were objectionable from vulgar and discordan{ 
analogies, but the attempts to amend his nomenclature, have had a most 
mischievous effect on the science itself, and have so accumulated unmean.- 
ing names, and useless synonimes, as to furnish sufficient grounds for rea- 
sonable and constant complaint. Most certainly, the improvements at- 
tempted in this respect, have been productive of more confusion than elu- 
cidation. 

Three distinct systems have been proposed, for the examination and 
classification of mineral substances: 

The system of external characters, which is Werner’s. 

The system of primitive chrystallization, which is the basis of the 
French school of mineralogy, and of which, the abbé Hauy may be con- 
sidered as the principal supporter. 

The system of chemical characters, followed chiefly by the English 
school of mineralogists, Kirwan, Babington, Kidd, Ciark, &c. 

At present, the wants of the science, seem to compel an eclectic school, 
which in the description and classification of mineral substances, shall com- 
prise, their external characters—their phosphorescent, magnetic, and elec- 
tric characters—their specific gravity—their chemical composition; inclu- 
ding crystallization, as indeed Werner did, among the external characters. 
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Bergman and Gahn of Sweden, and Romé de Lisle of France, were 
the first who noticed, not merely that certain minerals affected and assumed 
forms of crystallization, peculiar to themselves, but that by pursuing the 
process used by lapidaries, and by mechanically dividing a mineral at the 
obvious natural places of fracture, so long as these places are distinguisha- 
ble, we come at last to the form of a crystal, which no longer presents any 
natural lines of division; and which therefore, may be considered as the 
nucleus of crystallization; or as the technical term now is, the primitive 
crystal. Inmost cases, this requires the skill and experience of a lapida- 
ry; In some, asin the carbonats of lime, the process is comparatively easy. 
The abbé Hauy pursued this idea with infinite ingenuity, skill, and perse- 
verance; and showed that in most cases of apparent dissimilarity of crys- 
tallization, and of variance from the form of the primitive crystal, the va- 
riations could be shown to arise, and gradually take place, according to 
regular and certain laws of accretion and decrement. He has shown also, 
by means of the goniometer, an instrument employed to measure the an- 
gles of crystals, that in substances of the same kiand—similar in external 
characters and in chemically constituent parts, the angles of the primitive 
crystals are so uniform in extent when measured, that they are of them- 

selves sufficient to determine the nature of the mineral whose crystal is 
subjected to this mechanical analysis of division and measurement. Inge- 
nious as this system is, there are, as it appears to me, insuperable objec- 
tions to its general use. It requires a degree of mechanical skill, that it 
may be worth the while of a lapidary to acquire, but not of a man who has 
other pursuits to eccupy his attention, beside a knowledge of crystals;—it 
requires a portion of mathematical science and skilful application of that 
science, far too abstruse for those who wish to acquire in reasonable time, 
and with moderate attention, an useful, practical knowledge of mineralo- 
gy, whereof the students of the Wernerian and the chemical schools, may 
acquire a profitable and even a profound knowledge, without the aid of 
Hauy’s diagrams—nor can these be applied at all unless to crystallized 
minerals; that is to one substance in a thousand—and as La Metheire fairly 
objected, a man may travel fora month together, sedulously occupied in 
seological and mineralogical pursuits, without meeting with one opportu- 
nity of putting Hauy’s system in practice. Moreover, by calling forth 
such minute attention to the forms of crystals, it converts the science of 
mineralogy, into an object of curious and amusing speculation, fitter to 
dress out a lady’s cabinet, than to instruct a practical man—and finally, 
‘here are so many anomalies, so many cases where dissimilar minerals have 
similar primitive forms, appertain to minerals not even remotely connected 
in chemical composition, that though no one can be hardy enough to deny 
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its occasional utility, it is a system, on which full reliance cannot be pla- 
ced, even if the difficulties attending its application were fewer in number, 
and more easily surmounted. 

Nor is much more reliance to be placed on a system founded entirely 
on chemical characters. A slight variation in the chemically constituent 
parts of a mineral, frequently occasions such manifest difference in the ex- 
ternal appearance of it, that we cannot safely argue from the one to the 
other. The variations in composition of the carbonats of lime, or the sul- 
phats of lime, are manifestly insufficient to account for one hundred and 
fifty varieties of external appearance and crystallization. Still, a man who 
studies mineralogy, ignorant or negligent of the application of chemistry 
to the science he pursues, never can place reliance on his own judg- 
ment of the name, nature, properties, or uses, of the mineral he handles. 
All the methods therefore of acquiring a knowledge of minerals must be 
brought into play, by those who would know them; and each of the modern 
systems must be made to contribute its portion of light. Thus, we judge 
of a man by his height, his bulk, his gait, his age, his voice, his complex- 
ion, his features, his dress, his gestures, his attitude, his manners, and so- 
forth: we may easily mistake one man for another, if we rely on one mark 
alone, and therefore we are necessarily in the habit of forming our opiniens 
from all together, if any doubts should arise as to identity of person. 

Suppose the colonel of a regiment to have one thousand men under 
lis command, he must resort, not to one means or character, but to every 
means and all the characters presented to his observation, if he would be~ 
come acquainted with the soldiers who compose his regiment, which it 
clearly is his duty tobe. Nor is this too difficult or laborious fora person 
of good sense and industry: but to do this—to acquire a knowledge of the 
names and persons of the individual soldiers of a regiment, which a twelve 
month’s application would enable any one to accomplish, requires double 
the labour and attention, that would be necessary to know at sight nine- 
tenths of all the minerals that have yet been seen and described, collected 
on the surface or from within the bowels of the earth. It is not pretended 
that a knowledge of mineralogy is either speedily or easily acquired; but 
once pass the threshold of inquiry—become masters of the elements of the 
science—collect for yourselves the minerals you meet with, and that are as 

yet unknown to you—and the pleasure of the pursuit from thenceforward, 
is calculated to induce you to proceed, until a sufficient portion of know- 
ledge is gained to render the study amusing, interesting, and useful, in 
avery high degree. 

To enumerate alt the modern labourers in the science, would be to 
extend an honourable list beyond the bounds which ought to be the limits 
of this lecture. The contributions of chemistry to mineralogy by means 
of Klaproth, Vauquelin, Berzelius, Hatchet, and others, have been great 
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indeed. Werner is very lately deceased; professor Jameson of Edinburgh, u 
has assumed his mantle, and treads in his footsteps, even where Werner is g t 
more than suspected to have gone astray. Hauy yet lives an honour to z 
his country. In England the geological society, now most respectable for 0 
the number and talent of its members, is busily employed in extending the : u 
boundaries of this interesting science, whose votaries in that kingdom in- t 
crease daily. In America we have not been idle. Mr. Maclure has pre- r 
sented the public with the only accurate and scientific account that has yet t 
been published of the mineral formations of our own country; a work em- ( 
bracing a prodigious extent of observation briefly but luminously arranged. t 
This gentleman has, in so many ways, benefitted and promoted the know- é 
ledge of mineralogy among us, that if [do not dwell more on the obhga- I 
tions the science is under to him, and the great merit of his geology of the i 


United States, lately published in this city, rtis because he is probably pre 


sent on this occasion. | \ 

The mineralogy of professor Cleaveland of Bowdoin college, is also 
a work calculated to do honour to our country; nor does any other book | 
present us with the locality of .American minerals, so interesting, aud in- 


deed so necessary to our researches here. [ am glad to find this useful com- 
pilation is likely to attract the notice of the public, and to meet.with the | 
success it so well deserves. It is an American book of great merit, by one 

of our own professors, containing notices of American mineralogy, not to be 

found in any European publication. Subsequent to the first edition of Mr. 

Maciure’s pamphlet, but previous to the late one, Dr. Bruce’s mineralogi- 

cal journal appeared, contaming some valuable papers by Dr. Bruce, colo- 

nel Gibbs, Dr. Heydn, and other lovers of the science in this country; 

these were so well received, that it is matter of surprise and regret that Dr. 

Brice has not continued that work, so capable as he is of conducting it, 

from a thorough knowledge of the subject. The public will be glad to hear 

that the interval since the last number, does not amount to a discontinuance, 

but an intermission only, of that instructive collection. 

In naming those who have contributed to promote mineralogical sci: 
ence among us, it would be unpardonable to neglect my able predecessor 
as a lecturer in mineralogy, M. Godon. To his lectures on the subject 
we owe so many successful cultivators of the science of mineralogy in this 
city; for he gave an impulse to the study, and an interest to the pursuit, 
which it never had here before. It is greatly to be regretted that the col- 
lection of M. Godon, now in my possession, is not destined to be illustrated 
by his own remarks, which have already so much contributed to extend 
the knowledge of mineralogy among us. 

imong the contributors to American mineralogy, I have to mention 


one gentlemen, though last, not second in utility. to anv other in this coup- 
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try. Tothe magnificent liberality of colonel Gibbs, the mineralogy of the 
United States is indeed greatly indebted. His noble collection of minerals, 
appropriated to the studies of the young men at Yale college, under the care 
of Dr. Silliman, who so well seconds the views of the donor, is by far the 
most splendid in America: and is furnished to that college from motives so 
beneticial to the rising generaiion, and so honourable to himself, that colo- 
nel Gibbs deserves to be considered among the most estimable benefactors 
to his native land. He has at any rate the satisfaction to find, that the stu- 
dies in which he ts so conversant, have, by hismeans, been extended among 
the young men in the eastern portion of our continent, to a degree fully 
equal to all his reasonable expectations; and the seeds of knowledge which 
he has so generously coniributed to sow, promise a plentiful harvest of im- 
provement. 

During the many years that mineralogy was thus noting and registering 
with patient aod persevering labour, the natural marks and characters ot 
each individual stone that differed, in any way, from another, a number of 
philosophers started up at various intervals, who scorned the slow-paced, 
tortoise-like progress of their fellow labourers—who substituted imagina- 
tion for observation—and vainiy thought that genius would compensate for 
patience—aund conjecture might be substituted ior fact. These were the 
cosmogenists; the world-makers, whose systems sprung irom their own 
busy but bewildered imaginations, have had no effect but to bewilder the 
imagination of others who follow them as guides. In fact, it has thus been 
with the philosophical world from the beginning; until Bacon showed that 
we must be content to proceed by the accumulation of facts, instead of the 
multiplication of words. For the last half century, men of science have 
been aware of the importance of his advice; though the propensity still con- 
tinues in full vigour among the greater number of those who appear before 
the public as authors, to heap theory upon theory, and to instruct others be- 
fore they have instrucied themselves. Hence it 1s, that in the best of our 
systems of education, youth is taught what manhood will have to unlearn; 
the greater part of their years of study is occupied in learning words to 
which no accurate ideas are annexed, and the greater part of what remains 
in learning words to which false ideas are annexed. But the progress of 
science, though slow, is sure; and the time is advancing, when the know- 
ledge of things, of the bodies that have real existence around us, with their 
properties and their uses, will be gradually substituted in lieu of words and 
phrases without meaning or architype—the cups and balls of literary jug- 
lers from the dawn of knowledge to the present day. The utility of learn- 
ing, no one who possesses It, will venture to deny; but we cannot shut our 
eycs to the frequent recurrence of the fact, that men may be learned with- 


out being wise. 
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The first chapter of the book of Genesis, may be considered under 
two aspects, theological and historical. With the first, [ have no right, in 
my present character, to meddle; it involves considerations exclusively be- 
longing to a separate class of instructors, with which it would be mis- 
placed presumption in me tointerfere. But it may without irreverence be 
also considered, as an historical account of the best founded traditions re- 
lating to the origin of the present order of things, that were prevalent among 
‘wise men at the time when the book was written. Now, among the num- 
ber of Cosmogenies that have issued from the fertile brain of modern theo- 
rists, some have agreed with the latest and best observations that have been 
made on the actual state of the earth and the strata that have been ex- 
posed to examination, excepting those which have agreed also with the 
outline of geology described inthe beginning of our Bible. ‘The chaotic 
state of the mingled mass of solid and fluid substances—the operation of the 
laws of gravity and affinity—the consequent separation of land and sea 
from each other—of the atmosphere that surrounds the earth—of the light 
that illuminates it—the provision of vegetable food for the animals to be 
called into future existence—the peopling of the seas and rivers—the for- 
mation of land animals so soon as food for their subsistence had been pro- 
vided in sufficient quaniity~—and last of all, man, the most recently formed 
animal that the earth supports, are all described in the chapter referred to, 
as produced in the order here noted: that the earth was thus fitted for the 
habiiation of organized and living beings, during a distinct succession of 
periods, in Scripture called days; each change occupying a considerable 
portion of time: a succession of natural changes and events, that every ex- 
amination hitherto made, tends strongly to confirm; accompanied by a chro- 
nology, with which the real history of human civilization sufficiently agrees. 

This theory of the earth—this Mosaic geology, however, has not satis- 
fied the busy fancy of theorizing philosophy. We have the cosmogenies 


of Burnet, of Woodward, of Whiston, of Hutchinson, of Lazaro Moro, of 
Le Cat, of Mailiet, of Buffon, of Raspe, of Worthington, of Whitehurst, of 


De Luc, of Milne, of Hutton, Playfair, and Middleton, of Williams, of La 
Metherie, of Howard, of Bertrand, of Kirwan, of Werner. Of most of 
these, a sketch may be found in the order I have mentioned them, in the 
beginning of Accum’s system of theoretical and practical chemistry; and 
an interesting notice of them in La Metheric’s Geology. 

It would be out of time and place for me, on the present occasion, to 
offer a detail of exploded theories; especially as | mean to dedicate a lecture 
on the subject, at the close of my course: that is, after a detail of facts has 
been given and illustrated, which may enable the student to appreciate the 
value of the theories propused. But it is in mineralogy and geology, as if 
is in chemistry: those who have fabricated nomenclatures, have adopted 
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the appellations they recommend to their own peculiar theories; and as 
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the modern language of geology has been invented by Werner, who has 
fitted it to express his own opinions, a few words, embracing the outline of 
that learned man’s system may be permitted now, without being considered 
as needless or anticipated. 

He supposed the earth for a long time covered with water, containing 
intermixed, the materials of the present strata, which he calls formations; 
meaning by that word, a series of depositions in succession from a watery 
fluid made within one and the same period of time, and accompanying each 
other. Of these formations, several have been noted and ascertained. 
By degrees part of these materials chrystallized and fell down into strata, 
consisting of granite, gneiss, mica slate, granular limestone, steatite, 
chlorite, serpentine, amphibole, porphyry, and syenite. These are primi- 
tive rocks so named in his system. The water gradually subsiding, left 
the tops of the highest strata uncovered. These became exposed to the 
action of the waves; and of course part of them, would be washed away by 
the mechanical action of the water; and the masses and particles so separa-~ 
ted, would be mingled with the other more miscible earths and stones. 
These subsiding together would form another set of rocks, partly charac- 
terised by mechanical depositions, and partly by chrystallization, more or 
less perfect. This set of rocks being deposited and formed during the pas- 
sage of the earth from an uninhabitable to an inhabitable state, he chose 
to call transition rocks. They consist of limestone, greywacke, and trap. 
The last formed of these rocks, would occasionally envelope the remains of 
early shell-fish, with which the seas and rivers would now be peopled. 

As the waters continued to subside, the particles suspended would 
subside also; more gradually, and therefore more regularly and horizontally 
than the preceding set of more ponderous and massive strata. By this 
time also, new classes of marie animals, and the more early vegetables, 
would have begun to exist; and therefore as they died, some of them would 
be enveloped in these last formed strata, and preserved inthem. These 
strata, therefore, would be characterized as being floetz, floated, or hori- 
zontal; and as containing more numerous specimens of organic remains | 
than the preceding or transition strata. The last mentioned deposits which 
he called horizontal, are now usually called secondary strata: they begin 
properly with the red sandstone, then the trap, salt, gypsum, limestone, 
shist, coal, limestene, chalk, sand, gravel, &c. These rocks are the most 
metalliferous; they occupy a lower level with respect io mountains than the 
transition class. The alluvial soil, and the lava, are deposited upon this se- 
condary class of rocks. 

Hence it is evident that Werner’s nomenclature depends upon Wer- 
ner’s theory. The antagonist system of Dr. Hutton and his disciples, pro- } 5 
fessor Playfair, sir James Hall and Mr. Middleton, though supported with HH 
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distinguished ability, and daily acquiring new votaries, has hitherto had 
little influence on the language of geology, which, in modern times, is 
founded on the conjectures of Werner, as to the series of changes which 
the surface of the earth has undergone: and for want of a better theory, 
geologists have been contented to use the phrases which the German phi- 
losopher has accommodated to his own impressions of the facts: impressions, 
which, however accurate they may be as to the confined district about 
Freyberg, the Hartz mountains, and the Erzgebirge, are not always justi- 
fied by appearances in a more extensive range of country. Indeed, the 
mineralogists whose examinations have been confined to the north of Eu- 
rope, have all been Wernerians and Neptunians: those who have examined 
with care the south of Europe, have attributed much more to the action of 
fire than the disciples of Werner are willing toallow. Thus, Werner calls 
certain rocks primitive, because they contain no organic remains, and are 
for the most part composed of chrystallized materials: but it is now doubtful, 
whether rocks, by him supposed of later origin, do not subtend and lay un- 
der the rocks that he terms primitive: again, among the rocks that he sup- 
posed contained no organic remains, is the primitive clay-slate, which at 
Augers and elsewhere, has been found to contain impressions of fish. Nor 
is it quite free from the appearance of presumption in us to apply the word 
primitive to rocks, the deepest of which are so very shallow compared to the 
diameter of the globe. 

There are certain rocks which he supposes were formed after the pri- 
mitive rocks, and during the time when the earth was passing into an in- 
habitable state; which rocks are supposed to contain very few remains of 
organic bodies; but these /ransition rocks, as he calls them, are now found 
to intermingle with the primitive, as in writing slate and roofing slate, and 
in many places to abound in organic remains: instances of this are the ve- 
retable impressions on the slate of the Rhode Island coal, and on the an- 
thracite formation which extends throughout the counties cf Luzerne and 
Northuinbverland in this state: while the north mountain, that is, the north- 
erp boundary of the great Shenandoah valley from Easton on Delaware, to 
Staunton in Virginia, abounds in organic remains of early shell-fish. The 
French philosophers have therefore rejected the whole series of Werner’s 
transition rocks, but have gained nothing, that I can see, by transforming 
them into psammites and phullades. 

Again, the whole of Werner’s theory rejects the interposition of fire, 
its operations and etlects, except in plain cases of superficial lavas: nor 
does it take into consideration the wearing down of high mountains, and 
the gradual effect of alluvial deposits in the ocean: now, as the tacts seem 
to me inexplicable, unless upon the acknowledgment and consideration 
of these causes, I cannot implicitly adopt the opinions, and must therefore 


protest against the language of Werner. 
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I have thought it therefore my duty im the course of these lectures, 
and in the brief outline of them that I have published, to use indeed the 
common language of geology and mineralogy, but to use it protestando, as 
the lawyers express themselves—entering my caveat against being impli- 
cated in any mere opinion on a subject so new; and confining myself, as 
strictly as I can, to the simple expressions of obvious characters, and mani- 
fest facts. 

For the same reason, that I have hesitated about adopting the geolo- 
vical theories of Werner, I think it right to intermeddle as little as I can 
with the integrant molecules, and primitive chrystals of Hauy; for with 
the pride of eastern monarchs, they keep themselves so close within the 
recesses of their palace, and so seldom expose themselves to the admiring 
eye of the multitude, that it is not easy to arrive at a sight of them, or to 
fix with accuracy the minute characters and costume by which they are 
distinguished. 

Nor have I chosen to adopt the Wernerian classification of families, 
which Werner introduced and Jamesun so obsequiously follows. It is 
evident, even to a beginner, that to class minerals into families, must de- 
pend upon resemblances, which one man may plainly discover, while 
another cannot see them at all—resemblances which one inineralogist may 
adopt from the form of the chrystal, another from the colour, another from 
hardness and transparency—others rejecting external, may class them ac- 
cording to cheraical resemblances. All this depends so much upon fancy, 
that I have deterinined to adopt a classification of my own, which shall de- 
pend upon nature alone. I[fI fail in the path I have thought proper to adopt, 
I shall at least have the merit of being the first who has attempted to pur- 
sue it. 

When a mineral is taken from its natura! situation m the earth, and 
transformed into what is called a hand specimen, many of its characters can 
indeed be determined, but some of its most important ones must be omitted. 
There is a maxim common in civilized society, which experience has sanc- 
tioned, and whose truth is generally acknowledged: ‘‘ T'ell me what com- 
’ This is not more true of 
aman, than of aimmeral. It is often impossible to pronounce on a speci- 


pany you keep, and I will tell you what you are.’ 


men separated from its companions—and transplanted from the earth into 
the cabinet of a collector, while we should decide without hesitation if we 
saw it in its natural place, in the bed where it was formed, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of similar minerals exhibiting their natural varieties and grada- 
tions: hence the geologic, or, as the Wernerians fancifully term it, the 
geognostic characters of a mineral— the stratum, bed, mass, or vein in 
which it is found—its companions and acquaintances that reside in its vi- 
cinity—together with its geographic locality, or country of its residence— 
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are clues to discover the nature of it, in all cases extremely useful, in many, 
absolutely necessary. , 

Moreover, the study of insulated minerals, independent of their natu- 
ral situations, is the least important, and therefore the least interesting 
part of the knowledge, which the sciences of mineralogy and geology, 
hitherto improperly divided, are calculated to teach. What with the beauty 
of many minerals, the delicacy of their colours, the varieties of their chrys- 
tallization, and other external characters, cabinet collectors are led, or 
rather misled, to pass without notice the more common minerals, to neglect 
the great outlines of the science asnature offers them to our view, to confine 
themselves to minerals, scarce, valuable, and beautiful, and to make a ca- 
binet rather an ornament and a plaything than an instrument of illustra- 
tion: the chrystallognosts in particular, look at a mineral with an eye so 
microscopic, that they seem to merge all ideas of utility, in collecting and 
tracing the form and shape of the mineral they subject to examination, 
which, when known, is of very dubious utility, unless as an adjunct to con- 
firm or (explain in a few instances comparatively) the indications of 
other external characters, or the information presented by chemical ana- 
lysis. It is somewhat like the value set upon a man for the elegance of 
his person, or the richness of his apparel. 

The mode of teaching mineralogy that I have chosen to adopt, is to 
make it consequent upon, and secondary to geology. WhatI want to see 
is, that when our young men travel over any part of this vast continent, 
they may know at sight the ground they are upon, and form a reasonable 
conjecture of what the earth underneath them contains, from the nature 
of the surface they tread under their feet. It is not pretended that abso- 
lute certainty is to be acquired as to all the substances that may be con- 
tained in a particular formation, or coetaneous series of deposited strata; 
but those who are ignorant of what has already been done, would be sur- 
prised to find how near to truth a conjecture can in many cases be formed, 
of what is under the ground, from the appearances upon the surface: and 
as this kind of knowledge will increase in proportion as facts become more 
numerous and better registered, it requires little more than to put a stu- 
dent firmly upon the threshold of inquiry to enable him to pursue with ef- 
fect, not merely the investigations of others, but his own. 

It is thus, if at all, that the mineral riches of our country will be gra- 
dually searched out and made known; and the inexhaustible source of 
wealth which the bowels of the earth can furnish to well directed industry, 
will be laid open for ithe use of our country. In no other possible way cap 
this be done, but by the study of mineralogy, connected with geology; and 
it is therefore to be ardently wished at least, if it may not be reasonably 
hoped and expected, that studies leading to an object of such importance, 
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will meet with encouragement in a community where they are so strongly 
required. Ihave for this purpose endeavoured, not always indeed with 
perfect success, so to form my collection as to show, not only the gangue— 
the kind of stratum in which minerals are imbedded—but, as much as pos- 
sible, the minerals found in the immediate vicinity. Had my present ideas 
occurred to me at first, I should have succeeded more completely by con- 
stantly keeping this object in view. But having to search out my own path, 
without the aid of an instructor, and, for seme years, far from all the usual 
sources of information, my notions on the subject were, fora long time, vague 
and crudé. Feeling my own want ofelementary knowledge at the outset of 
my inquiries, I have presumed to occupy the present situation, in hopes of 
being able to guard others against much waste of precious time, and many 
errors that so long obstructed my own course of investigation: and without 
pretending to profound knowledge of the subject, I hope I shall be able to 
give a little of that assistance to others, which I should have been so glad 
io have received at the commenccment of my own career. 
*..* The following advertisement is taken from the daily gazettes, and 
will give our readers a general view of the topics which are to be discussed 
by the learned professor. Ep. 


The undersigned proposes to give a course of mineralogy at the uni- 
versity in Ninth-street, to commence the middle of November; the lectures 
to continue three times a week, until the course is completed, which ts ex- 
pected to occupy ten or twelve weeks. The following is an outline of the 
plan proposed to be pursued: 

1. Introductory. 

2. Onthe Globe of the Earth. On the general characters of Mine- 
rals, specific gravity, hardness, fracture, chrystallization, phosphorescence, 
Xe. 

3. On the Rocks termed PRIMITIVE, and their component parts. 

1. On the substance found in primitive rocks so called. 

5. On the Rocks termed TRANSITION, and their component parts. 

6. On the substances found in the Transition Rocks, so called. 

7. On the Rocks termed SECONDARY, and their component parts. 

8. On the substances found in Secondary Rocks, so called. 

9. On VOLCANIC formations, or Lavas. 

10. On the Substances found in Lavas. 

tl, On ALLUVIAL Deposits. 

12. On BASINS: On the great Mississippi Basin: on the Basin at 
Richmond, Virginia: on the Paris Basin: on the London Basin: on the Isle 
of Wight Basin. 


13. On Geological Theories. 
VOL. IV. 3 R 
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13. On Organic Remains. 
14. On Geological Theories. 
The course will be illustrated by a very extensive Mineralogical col- 
lection. 
Tuomas Cooper, M. D. 


LOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. MR. MINES TO MR. H. HALL, ON JONES’S 
WHEAT. 


Leesburg, 1st July, 1817. 
DEAR SIR, 


Having seen some inquiries, respecting the Jones’s (here 
more commenly called Lawler) wheat, by the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Philadelphia; and also your letter addressed to their Se- 
cretary, I take the liberty to communicate to you some observa- 
tions which I have made on this subject. 

I believe the Jones’ wheat will effectually resist the Hessian fly. 

My wheat was sown about the 10th of October, and grew 
well; having, I thought, a little of the purple appearance of rye. 
When it began to spread and shoot up, about the middle of April, 
it gradually assumed more and more of what the farmers term 
the jired appearance. ‘This was occasioned by the two under or 
¢round blades turning yellow and gradually decaying. The plants, 
however, grew and shot up with vigour. The two under blades 
still continued to decline, until they became entirely dead, in the 
early part of May. So that this particular property of the wheat, 
which at first alarmed me, not being accustomed to the manner 
of its growth, I believe saves it from the injury of the fly. Upon 
examination, at the season when they are committing their depre- 
dations, the fly will almost universally be found, in its imperfect 
state, in the two ground blades. Now if these die before the eggs 
arrive at any considerable size, they have neither protection nor 
10urishment, and must of necessity perish. 

From these facts I conclude that the Jones’ wheat or any 
other species, of which the under blades die early, will be proof 
against the ravages of the Hessian fly. Facts in this part of Vir- 
einia confirm this conclusion; for in no Instance, that I have seen 
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or heard of, has the Jones’ wheat been injured by the fly, and 
every other kind, even sown adjacent and on the same day, has 
sustained much damage. 

I shall proceed now to some general observations respecting 
that diminutive yet mighty destroyer, the Hessian fly. And though 
I farm but 19 acres adjacent to this village, as much for health 
and rerecreation as for profit; yet I rejoice that the disasters of 
the present season have produced a general effort against this 
formidable enemy. From every observation I have made, I have 
come to the same conclusion, that the fly deposits its nit or egg 
in the grain of wheat, in its soft or ripening stage. This opinion 
arises from the following facts. 

1. Wheat sown early in autumn is frequently destroyed by 
the fly. The reason appears to me plainly this; there remains a 
sufficiency of warm weather together with the forward state of the 
plants to mature the fly, so far as to destroy or greatly injure the 
vegetation. Hence the crop is often lost by too early sowing. 

2. Wheat sown late in autumn, say the latter end of October 
er beginning of November, is more generally destroyed in the 
spring than any other. The reason is, that the nits or eggs are not 
enlarged in autumn, either by the luxuriance of the plant or by 
warm weather; and consequently all pass the winter unhurt; and 
matured by the vernal suns and vegetation of the plants, as an ar- 
my unbroken, are prepared for the work of devastation. 

3. Wheat sown from the first to the tenth of October, is found 
to escape the ravages of the fly better than that sown at any other 
time. The reason js clear, in perfect accordance with the above 
theory. <A portion of warm weather remains, after the sowing, 
sufficient to swell a part of the eggs in some degree, though 
not so much as to injure the wheat, yet so much as to ensure 
their destruction by the winter frosts. Hence a part of the eggs 
are destroyed, and the remainder being less forward in autumn 
»emains till spring. 

4. The flies are matured through the month of May and the 
first part of June; hence they are ready to deposit their eggs when 
the grain is forming. But flies are sometimes, though very rarely, 
found in the higher joints of the stalks. ‘hese I apprehend are 
deposited on the top of the stalk before earing, or in the joint by 
those that have obtained a premature growth, or have come to 
perfection before the usual season. 
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The theory of the deposite in the grain, appears to me net 
only plausible, but supported by all the facts of the case. And 
the fact of the eggs being found in the two under blades confirms 
it, I think, beyond a doubt, for these spring immediately from the 
grain, and embrace the egg in their formation. Now if the depo- 
site be in the grain, could not some means of extermination be 
found? Perhaps quick lime with the wheat, when soaked for sow- 
ing, would have the effect as has been suggested by some. I think, 
however, that the soaking ought to be of longer duration, or in 
milk warm water, so as to bring forward and quicken, if possible, 
the nit deposited in the grain, previous to the application of lime 
or any other substance intended to destroy it. I am persuaded that 
useful experiments might be made, by applying to the eggs found 
in the wheat, in May, different substances or solutions, without de- 
taching them from the stalk. It might be discovered what sub- 
stance or solution, lime, or lime water, or any other, would most 
effectually corrode and destroy them, and in the least time. The 
same substance or solution, applied to the grain well soaked, 
would doubtless have a similar effect. The present season is too 
far advanced, perhaps, to obtain the fly in the proper state for 
such experiments, as they should be made when the nit is small; 
yet, I think it well worthy of attention hereafter. 

I am, &c, 
JOHN MINES. 





GODFREY’S QUADRANT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sin—lI send you an extract from a letter which was found 
among the papers of the late Dr. John Ewing, in his hand-writing. 
It affords some testimony on a question in which our national feel- 
ings are interested; and it comes from an eminent philosopher who 
lived at the time, and was peculiarly well qualified to form a just 
opinion. Dr. Ewing had read some observations on the double 
sextant, in the American Philosophical Society, which produced 
‘“ Remarks” from a Mr. Ludlam (in the Gentlemen’s Magazine 
for Aug. 1771.) This letter is in reply to these “ Remarks;”’ but 
{ shall only copy what answers my present purpose. J. E. H. 
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“But what seems to have destroyed Mr. Ludlam’s temper 
and betrayed him into a warmth of expression which I did not ex- 
pect from a gentleman of candour, is my unluckily calling the 
instrument by the name of Godfrey, and saying that he first invented 
this useful instrument. He alleges that my intelligence was but 
private and of doubtful authority;—that we “have not even oral 
tradition concerning the perfection or imperfection of Mr. God- 
frey’s invention,” that “it is not related, how far it answered the 
purposes of navigation;” that “ one would suppose, it did not an- 
swer at all,” and that it is “a ridiculous vanity now to call it by 
his name.” 

“ To convince Mr. Ludiam that he is mistaken in all these 
rash and ill-grounded assertions, and to do justice to Mr. God- 
frey’s character, is my principal motive in making these observa- 
tions; as I look upon all he has said concerning the instrument, as 
the effect of a querulous and hypocritical taste, and indeed only 
designed to pave the way for his feeble attempt to secure the 
honour of the original invention to Mr. Hadley. He is candid 
enough to mention a letter of Mr. Logan, in which he says that 
“a reflecting instrument made by Mr. Thomas Godfrey was 
taken to sea, and brought back again before the end of February, 
1730—1.” But in order to make Mr. Hadley’s instrument prior 
to Mr. Godfrey’s, he supposes that Mr. Hadley had spent 4 or 5 
monthsin constructing and perfecting so new and uncommon an in- 
strument as he had produced’’ in the month of May following. But 
might not Mr. Godfrey spend as much time in contriving and 
preparing his instrument for trial at sea?’ To which add three 
months for the voyage, and then Mr. Godfrey’s invention must 
have been at least half a year before Mr. Hadley’s. But there is 
no need of having recourse to groundless supposition in this mat- 
ter. Inthe American Magazine for the months of Aug. and Sept: 
1758, printed in Philadelphia, by a society of gentlemen, I find 
three letters, one from Mr. Godfrey to the Royal Society, and two 
from Mr. Logan to Dr. Hadley and the Royal Society, concerning 
this invention. In one of these Mr. Logan gives Dr. Hadley a full 
description of the reflecting instrument Mr. Godfrey constructed; 
which appears to be the very instrument now in common use; some 
very trifling differences in the construction only excepted, which 
might have been made by Mr. Hadley, and which are hardly worth 
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the mentioning in the invention of such an excellent and unconi- 
mon instrument. Any person that will take the trouble of reading 
these letters, will there have more than cra/ tradition for the per- 
fection of Mr. Godfrey’s invention. 

“ Tet Mr. Lucdlam read these letters with the candour and 
impartiality of a gentleman and then do justice to the character 
of Mr. Godtrey, whom he thinks “not werth naming after Had- 


> 


ley;” nor call it a ridiculous vanity that I have presumed with 
many others, to differ from him in judgment, when it is supported 
by better evidence than he can pretend to in this matter. It is al- 
lowed by all that Mr. Hadley had the honour of making some al- 
terations in the original construction of that instrument: and he 
may be an inventor of it too, for any thing that Iknow. But when 
we consider the mutilated form in which one of Mr. Logan’s let- 
ters is printed in the Philosophical Transactions, and the silence 
with respect to the other, which was written two years before, and 
which contains a particular and minute account of the construc- 
tion; together with its being shown at Jamaica to a master ofa 
ship just going to England—these things render it very probable 
that justice has not been done to Mr. Godfrey. Therefore, although 
the instrument has very generally borne the name of Hadley, Mr. 
Ludlam must allow others the liberty of entertaining their doubts 
about the justice and propriety of that denomination. 

‘“‘ | dispute not but the great Sir Isaac Newton might have been 
the first inventor in point of time; but this much is certain, that 
the world was nothing the better for that discovery of his, until 
the instrument was invented and constructed by Mr. Godfrey; 
from which time it became of general utility to mankind. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANECDOTES CONNECTED WITH THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


In the year 1774, Mr. Quincy of Boston, at the instigation of 
the patriots of that day, embarked for England, with a view to ob- 
serve the measures of the British cabinet, and promote the efforts 
of the colonists, in the great struggle, which was about to com- 
mence. He died on his voyage home, a short time before the bat- 
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tle of Lexington. The following anecdotes are from a journal 
which was found among his papers. 


COL. BARRE. 
Eatract from a letter to Joseph Reed, Esq. of Philadelphia. 


“2d January 1775. While at Bath, viewing the most magni- 
ficently elegant new rooms, in company with Col. Barré, he pointed 
to the pictures taken frem ruins found at Herculaneum, and said ; 
“T hope you have not the books containing the draughts of those 
ruins with you?”’ I replied, “ There was one set I belicved in the 
public library at our college.” “ Keep them there,” said he, “ and 
they may be of some service as a matter of curiosity for the spe- 
culative, but let them get abroad and you are ruined. They will 
infuse a taste for buildings and sculpture ; and when a people get 
a taste for the fine arts, they are ruined. ’Tis taste that ruins whole 
kingdoms. ’Tis taste that depopulates whole nations. I could not 
help weeping when I surveyed the ruins at Rome. All ihe re- 
mains of the Roman grandeur are of works which were finished 
when Rome and the spirit of Romans were no more, unless I ex- 
cept the ruins of the Emilian baths. Mr. Quincy, let your coun- 
trymen beware of taste in their buildings, equipage, and dress, as 
a deadly poison.” Colonel Barré also added in the course of con- 
versation, “ About fourteen or fifteen years ago, 1 was through a 
considerable part of your country ; for in the expedition against 
Canada, my business called me to pass by land through Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, York and Albany; and when I returned again 
to this country, I was often speaking of America, and could not 
help speaking well of its climate, soil and inhabitants; for you 
must know, sir, America was always a favourite with me. But will i 
you believe it, sir, yet I assure you it is true, more than two thirds 
o: this island at that ume, thought the Americans were all ne- 
eroes.”* I replied, “ I did not in the least doubt it; for if I was itis 
to judge by the late acts of parliament, I should suppose that a | 
majority of the people of Great Britain still thought so, for I 


* Dr. Ewing, of this city, being on a visit to Edinburgh about this 


iime, was invited by Dr. Robertson, the historian, to preach for him. A 
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found that their representatives still treated them as such.” He : 
smiled, and the discourse dropped. The colonel was among those . 
who voted for the Boston port-bill.” . 


DR. FRANKLIN. ( 


On the 8th Feb. 1775, Lord Chatham brought into the House 
of Lords the outlines of a bill, respecting the “ troubles in Ame- 
rica,’ which occasioned much discussion. Lord Dartmouth said 
that it contained matter of such magnitude, that he hoped the 
noble earl would be willing it should lie on the table for considera- 


>> 


tion. Lord Chatham answered, “I expect no more.” Upon this 
Lord Sandwich rose, and in a petulant peevish manner, opposed 
its being received atall: he said, it ought immediately to be rejected 
with the contempt it deserved:—that he could not believe it to be 1 
the production of any British peer: that it appeared to him to be the : | 
work of some 4mericau. Here turning himself round toward Dr. 
lranklin, who was leaning on the bar, he added, that he fancied he 
had in his eye the person who drew it up, onc of the bitterest and 
most mischievous enemies this country had ever known. In reply 
to this, Lord Chatham declared the Bill te be entirely his own, 
but that he had no scruple to add, that if he were the first minis- 
ter of the country, and had the care of settling this momentous 
business, he should not be ashamed of publicly calling to his as- 
sistance a person so perfectly acquainted with the whole of the 
American affairs as the gentleman alluded to and so injuriously re- 
fiected on. One whom all Europe held in high estimation for his 
knowledge and wisdom, aud ranked with the Boyles and the New- 
tous—-a man who was an honour net only to the English nation 


but to luuman nature! 


RESISTANCE AGAINST USURPATION. 

Somebody once asked the celebrated John Selden, in what 

taw beok, in what state or archives, a law for resisting tyranny 
might be found. “ I do not know,” replied he, “ whether it is worth 
while to look deeply into the books upon this matter; but I'll tell 
vou what is most certain, that it has always been the custom of 
Eneland, and the custom of England is the law of the land.” 
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ing been related, as we learn from Mr. Quincy’s Journal, by Lord 
Camden in one of those addresses to the House of Lords, in which 
the learning and eloquence of this venerable peer were combined 
to assert the cause of American liberty. 

a 7> We shall feel ourselves obliged by the communication 
of other journals and letters that have any relation to our Revolu- 


ron. They ought to be preserved trom oblivion. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIv. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRITICISM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHLEGEL. 


We see numbers of men, and even whole nations, so much fet- 
tered by the habits of their education and modes of living, that 
they cannot shake themselves free from them even in the enjoy- 
ment of the fine arts. Nothing to them appears natural, proper, or 
beautiful, which is foreign to their language, their manners, er 
their social relations. In this exclusive mode of seeing and feel- 
ing, it is no doubt possible, by means of cultivation, to attain a 
great nicety of discrimination in the narrow circle within which 
they are limited and circumscribed. isut no man can be a true 
critic or connoisseur, who does not possess a universality of mind, 
who does not possess the flexibility, which, throwing aside all per- 
sonal predilections and blind habits, enables him to transport him- 
seif into the pecuwharities of other ages and nations, to feel them 
as it were from their proper central point; and, what ennobies hu- 
man nature, to recognize and respect whatever is beautiful and 
grand under those external modifications which are necessary to 
their existence, and which sometimes even seem to disguise 
them. There is no monopoly of poetry for certain ages and nations; 
and consequently that despotism in taste, by which itis attempted 
to make those rules universal which were at first perhaps arbi- 


trarily established, isa pretension which ought never to be al- 


lowed. Poetry, taken in its widest acceptation, as the power of 


creating what is beautiful, and representing it to the eye or the ear, 
is a universal gift of heaven, which is even shared to a certain ex- 
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tent by those whom we call barbarians and savages. Internal ex- 
cellence is alone decisive, and where this exists we must:not al- 
iow ourselves to be repelled by external appearances. 

Every thing must be traced up to the root of our existence: if 
it has sprung from thence, it must possess an undoubted worth; 
but if, without possessing a living germ, it is merely an external 
appendage, it can never thrive nor acquire a proper growth. Ma- 
ny productions which appear at first sight dazzling phenomena in 
the province of the fine arts, and which as a whole have been 
honoured with the appellation of works of a golden age, resemble 
the mimic gardens of children: impatient to witness the work of 
their hands they break off here and there branches and flowers, 
and plant them in the earth; every thing at first assumes a_ noble 
appearance; the childish gardener struts proudly up and down 
among his elegant beds, till the rootless plants begin to druop, and 
hang down their withered leaves and flowers, and nothing soon re- 
mains but the bare twigs, while the dark forest, on which no art 
or care was ever bestowed, and which towered up towards heaven 
long before human remembrance, bears every blast unshaken, and 
fills the solitary beholder with religous awe. 

Let us now think of applying the idea which we have been de- 
veloping, of the universality of true criticism, to the history of po- 
etry and the fine arts. We generally limit it, although there may be 
much which deserves to be known beyond this circle) as we limit 
what we call universal history to whatever has had a nearer or 
more remote influence on the present cultivation of Europe: con- 
sequently tothe works of the Greeks and Romans, and of those of 
the modern European nations, who first and chiefly distinguished 
themselves in art and literature. It is well known that, three cen- 
turies and a half ago, the study of ancient literature, by the diffu- 
sion of the Grecian language, (for the Latin was never extinct,) 
received a new life: the classical authors were sought after with 
avidity, and made accessible by means of the press; and the monu- 
ments of ancient art were carefully dug up and preserved. All 
this excited the human mind in a powerful manner, and formed 
a decided epcch in the history of our cultivation; the fruits have 
extended to our times, and will extend to a period beyond the 
power of our calculation. But the study of the ancients was im- 
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mediately carried to a most pernicious extent. The learned, who 
were chiefly in the possession of this knowledge, and who were 
incapable of distinguishing themselves by their own productions, 
yielded an unlimited deference to the ancients, and with great ap- 
pearance of reason, as they are models in their kind. They main- 
tained that nothing could be hoped for the human mind but in the 
imitation of the ancients; and they only esteemed in the works of 
the moderns whatever resembled or seemed to bear a resemblance 
to those of antiquity. Every thing else was rejected by them as 
barbarous and unnatural. It was quite otherwise with the great 
poets and artists. However strong their enthusiasm for the an- 
cients, and however determined their purposes of entering into 
competition with them, they were compelled by the characteristic 
peculiarity of their minds, to proceed in a track of their own, and 
to impress upon their productions the stamp of their own genius. 
Such was the case with Dante among the Italians, the father of 
modern poetry; he acknowledged Virgil for his instructer, but 
produced a work which, of all others, differs the most from 
#ineid, and far excels it in our opinion, in strength, truth, depth, 
and comprehension. It was the same afterwards with Ariosto, 
who has most unaccountably been compared to Homer; for 
nothing can be more unlike. It was the same in the fine arts with 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, who were without doubt well ac- 
quainted with the antique. When we ground our judgment of 
modern painters merely on their resemblance of the ancients, we 
must necessarily be unjust towards them ; and hence Winkel- 
mann has undoubtedly been guilty of injustice to Raphael. As the 
poets for the most part acquiesced in the doctrines of the learned, 
we may observe a curious struggle in them between their natu- 
ral inclination and their imagined duty. When they sacrificed to 
the latter they were praised by the learned; but by yielding to 
their own inclinations they became the favourites of the people 
What preserves the heroic poems of a Tasso and a Camoéns to 
this day alive, in the hearts and on the lips of their countrymen, 
is by no means their imperfect resemblance to Virgil, or even to 
Homer, but in Tasso the tender feeling of chivalrous love and 
honour, and in Camoéns the glowing inspiration of patriotic he- 
roism. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BLUE LAWS AND WITCHES IN OLD ENGLAND. 


Our sturdy ancestor, honest John Bull, as he is pleased to be 
called, has a great propensity to be diverted with whatever is ab- 
surd or ridiculous among his neighbours; but has ever been per- 
versely blind to his own defects. The erudite travellers Weld, 
Parkinson, Ashe, and others of the same description whose names 
we cannot recollect, who were sent to this outlandish counuy to 
discover our nakedness, while they sneered at the “ witch-hang- 
ing” and “ blue-laws” of that section of our community which 
formerly boasted so much of its steady habits, forgot that in the 
time of their first James, laws were enacted in England to burn, 
and in Scotland to drown, all the witches upon whom the catch- 
poles could lay their hands; in consequence of which many a 
wretched old crone, to the great edification and delight of the hn- 
mane populace, was tortured in this world, in anticipation of the 
treatment they were told to expect in the next. Their monarch 
himself wrote “ a great square book” to prove the verity of the 
nursery stories concerning the old hags who were said to inhabit 
his dominions. These laws were not repealed till the ninth year 
of the reign of George II. 

We do not pretend to defend the former puritans, the “ gifted 
Filfillans” of New-England, for fining an uxorious husband, be- 
cause he kissed his wife on the sabbath: 


‘¢ Making love on Sunday, 


Who might as well lave put it off ’till Monday.” 


But, ridiculous as this and fifty other acts, or pretended acts, of 
our eastern brethren were, they can be fully matched by countless 
absurdities in the annals of our mother country. Sir Heary Spel- 
man informs us, that at a great council held at Berkburnstead, in 
the county of Hereford, in Great Britain, the fellowiug decrees, 
among others of the same nature were made: 

“ If a servant, by his masters’ command, does any work on Ba- 
turday, after sun-set, the master shall forfeit eight shillings. 

“ If a freeman travels on Sunday, he shall pay six shillings; and 
a servant for the same offence shall stand in the pillory.” 
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“If a husband or wife offer any thing to the devil, they shal! 
forfeit their estate.” 

“If a servant does sv, he shall forfeit six shillings or be whip- 
ped.” 

Does any one say that these decrees were enforced a long time 
avo?’—We defend our brethren, on this side of the water, with 
the same plea; and can further say, that the follies they exhibited 
were the foliies of the time, more than the place, in which they 
lived; and were all brought with them from “ the fast anchored 


isle,” of which they were the legitimate offspring, as well as 


Praise-god Barebones, Kill-sin Pimple, and all that host of horrid 
names, which are too abundant to be enumerated, and too uncouth 
te be pronounced. 


As for the scenes of the witches, they lasted but for a short time 
here. The diffusion of education among the poorer classes, which 
is so common in New-England, soon puta stop to them. But can 
the samc be said in Old England? Among a thousand instances 
there, which might be quoted, we shall mention but one, which 
barbarous as it is, occurred within these last seventy years, at Tring 
in Herefordshire, and within thirty miles of London. 


“On the 18th of April, 1751, the erier of Hemel Hempstead 
received a paper, which he was to read inthe public market, which 
paper contained the following words: * This is to give notice, that 
on Monday next a man and woman are to be publicly ducked in 
Tring, in this county, for their wicked crimes.’—Mr. Barton, the 
overseer of the poor at Tring, having heard the paper cried about 
at different places, inquired who the persons were, and finding 
them to be John Osborn and Ruth bis wile, both poor zged people, 
he sent them to the workhouse, in order to screen them from any 
danger that might happen. But notwithstanding this prudent con- 
duct of the overscer, a great mob of upwards of five thousand 
persons assembled at Tring, on the 22d, headed by one Thomas 
Colley, declaring revenge on Osborne and his wile, calling them 
witch and wizzard, and pulled down a large wali belonging to the 
workhouse, after which they broke both the windows and frames, 
demanding the two poor people in order to duck them. But Mr. 
Tomkins, the master of the workhouse, in order to preserve them 
froin the fury of the mob, had on the evering before, prudently 
rerooved them to the vestry of the church, thinking that should 
it be known where they were concealed, the sanctity of the place 
would pretect them from violence: but he was niistaken; for as 
soon as the mob entered the workhouse, although he told them 
they were not im it, vet they would not believe it, but searched 
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every closet and box in the house, even to the salt box. From 
these extremities they proceeded to greater, and Colley cried out, 
let us search the ceiling. The ceiling was accordingly searched, 
but neither of thern being found, Colley swore, that unless Tom- 
kins would deliver up the two old people, he would immediately 
set fire to the house, and likewise reduce the whole town of Tring 
to ashes. 

Tomkins seeing them ready to execute their diabolical purpose, 
told them where the unhappy persons were, on which the mob 
marched in a body, led by Colley, to the vestry-room, broke open 
the door, seized Osborne and his wife, whom they laid across their 
shoulders like calves, and carried them about two miles; but not 
finding water in that place, they carried them in the same inhu- 
man manner toa place called Mariston Green, where they strip- 
ped them both naked, without any regard to decency. They next 
proceeded to tie their thumbs and great toes together, and in that 
manner carried them to a deep pond, into which they threw them 
three different times. The. poor woman, who was near seventy 
years of age, died in the water. 

Having thus satiated their diabolical malice, they took Osborne 
to a neighbouring house, where they laid him in bed, and the body 
of his murdered wife beside him, after which they dispersed to 
their own homes.” 


We have stated the circumstance in the words in which it was 
narrated at the time. It is little compensation to outraged hu- 
manity to add, that the ringleader of the infatuated multitude was 
executed on a gibbet. Whata terrible state must the populace 
be in, who could assemble to the number of five thousand, to assist 
in and enjoy such scenes of barbarity and superstition! 

No country can boast of more splendid qualifications than Great 
Britain; and no one can entertain a higher opinion than we do, of 
the talents of her statesmen, and the prowess of her warriors. 
Her philosophy has enlightened, and her arts have improved, the 
state of mankind. But this eulogium, unfortunately, must be con- 
fined to the favoured few. As for her multitude—were we to speak 
of the countless numbers of imposturs—of their quacks, priests, 
prophets, and prophetesses—of their boundless credulity, from 
the bottle conjurer, down to the exhibition of the fork, which be- 
longed to the knife, with which Margaret Nicholson would have 
killed their king—-of the avidity with which they swallow accounts 
of American literature, composed by a “ Brummagem” agent, 
and dissertations on the victories of our gallant tars, drawn up by 
an English farrier—were we,to speak of Old England, with 
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these specimens of her before our eyes, we might be tempted to 
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€xclaim, in the language of Trinculo, “ there would this monster 
make a man. When they wiil not give a doit to relieve a lame beg- 
gar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BAPTISM IN ABYSSINIA. 


We proceeded towards Chelicut, says a late traveller, and on 
our arrival at that place completed our preparations for our jour- 
ney to the coast. Onthe following day I attended the baptism of 
a Bedowee boy, at that time living as servant with Mr. Pierce, 
whom we had persuaded to become a convert to the Christian 
faith, not only with the view of benefting the poor boy; but also 
from being desirous by this last act, of making an impression 
on the Abyssinians favourable to the British character. I had 
previously by the distribution of a few presents, gained the sanc- 
tion of his friends, and the boy himself was delighted with the 
change, owing to the inconveniencies to which he had been sub- 
jected from being a mussulman. This ceremony took place on 
the fifth at day break, an early hour being considered as requisite 
on account of the subsequent celebration of the sacrament of the 
communion, which can only be administered fasting. On reach- 
ing Church we found the head pricst Abou Barca, with about 
twenty priests of an inferior order, waiting in a smail area about 
thirty yards from the spot, some of whom were engaged in chant- 
ing psalms while the rest were busy in preparing the water, and 
making other necessary arrangements for the occasion. At sun- 
rise every thing being ready, an attendant was sent round from the 
high priest to point out to each person concerning the parts which 
he was to take in the ceremony. The officiating priest was ha- 
bited in white flowing robes, with a tiara or silver-mounted cap 
on his head, and he carried a censer of burning incense in his right 
hand. A second of equal rank was dressed in similar robes support- if 
ing a large golden cross, while a third held in his hand a smal! 
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phial containing a quantity of meiron or consecrated oil which is 
furnished te the church of Abyssinia by the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. The attendant priests stood round in the form of a semicir- 
cle, the boy being placed in the centre and our party in front. Af- 
ter a few minutes interval employed in singing psalms, some of 
the priests took the boy and washed him all over very carefully 
in a large bason of water. While this was passing a smalier font 
called mak-te-mak (which is always kept on the outside of the 
churches, owing to an unbaptised person not being permitted to 
enter the church) was placed inthe middle of the area filled with 
water, which the priest consecrated by prayer, waving the incense 
repeatedly over it, and droppiag into it a portion ef the meiron in 
the shape of across. The boy was then brought back dripping 
from head to foot, aad again placed naked and upright in the cen- 
tre, and was required to “ renounce the devil and all his work,” 
which was performed by his repeating a given formula four se- 
parate times, turning each time towards a different point of the 
compass. The god father was then demanded and on my being 
presented, I named the child George in honour of his present ma- 
jesty, when I was requested to say the Beitef and the Lord’s 
praver, and to make much the same promises as those required 
by our own church. The head priest afterwards laid hold of the 
buy, dipping his own. hand into the water and crossed him over the 
forehead pronouncing at the same moment, “ George, I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost:” The 
whole company then knelt down and joined in reciting the 
Lord’s prayer. 

Here, as I was given to. understand, the ordinary ceremony 
of baptism concludes; but as the boy had been a mussulman, he 
was in addition crossed with the consecrated oil over joint and 
limb or altogether thirty-six times in different parts of his body. 
After this, he was wrapped in a clean white linen cloth, and 
placed for a moment in my arms, the priest telling me that I 
“ must henceforth consider him verily as my son.”” The high priest 
did not take any active part in this ceremony, but the whole was 
conducted with great decorum and a due degree of solemnity. 
The boy afterwards, according to the custom of most of the east- 


ern churches, was admitted to partake of the Holy Communion. 
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On our return from church, the high priest accompanied us home, 
and continued with us nearly an hour. He paid me many com. 
pliments on what had passed, and declared that “I had done an 
act which would forever be recorded in their books, as the bap- 
tism of the boy most clearly proved that the English were not 
“ Franks,” (alluding to the conduct of the Jesuits about baptism, ) 
but that we adhered to the pure religion of the Apostles.” After 
some conversation of this kind in which he expressed the highest 
opinions of our doctrines, he ended by repeating nearly the same 
words which he had before used to the Res, “we go on in the 
dark not knowing what is right or what is wrong, but I believe we 
shall do no good until we get a lesson from you; and now,” he ad- 
ded, rising from his seat, “ at the desire of the Res, and from the 
friendship I bear you, I have to pray to God for your future 
prosperity,’—he then recited a long prayer for our safe return, 
to which we with great sincerity answered, amen. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MANNERS OF THE ATHENIANS. 


Art the eve of the downfal of Athens, the private life of her 
corrupted citizens is thus described by Athenzus.—A love for 
public spectacles was the first thing which the youth were taught. 
There every object which could inflame their passions, was pre- 
sented to their view: they hung with an effeminate pleasu.e on the 
musical airs, with which women were employed to enervate and 
captivate them: they wasted their important hours which should 
have been devoted to discipline and instruction, in wanton dalli- 
ance with the performers; and lavished their fortune and their 
vigour in the pursuit of licentious pleasures. The schools of their 
philosophers were in vain open for their instruction; and possibly 
these might have been held in some contempt, as fitted only for 
the formal and recluse, and beneath the notice of the man of bu- 
siness, destined to the exalted and active scenes of life. Thus the 
younger men entered into the world, ignorant and corrupted; and 
already accustomed to regard selfish and sensual gratifications as 
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their chief happiness, and prepared to acquire the means of these 
gratifications by the most iniquitous practices. Their love of 
money, or their incapacity for more rational entertainment, en- 
gaged them in gambling. Magnificent and costly feasts were now 
also become honourable distinctions at Athens. The sordid gratifi- 
cation of their palate became the study and exercised the inven- 
tion of its inhabitants. Thus was their wealth lavishly and igno- 
bly wasted, while the public exigencies were sparingly and re- 
luctantly supplied. An extraordinary instance of the prostitution 
of the honours of their commonwealth is recorded. They confer- 
red the freedom of their city,—the highest compliment usually 
paid to kings and great men,—on two persons, whose only merit 
was that their father had been eminent in the art of cookery, and 
was famous for having introduced some new sauces.—Who 
would not suppose that he was here reading a description of the 
manners of one of the great European capitals?’—Who does not 
anticipate that the description may be applicable at a future day 
tosome of our opulent cities, if the utmost care be not employed 
to counteract their growing luxury? 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new prose translation of Homer has just appeared in France, 
from the pen of M.Dugas Montbell. The critics place it above those 
of Dacier, Bitaubé, and Lebrun —The celebrated Midlin has been 
labouring in the same field, in an attempt to ascertain “ the Mine- 
ralogy of Homer;’’ and he has certainly produced much curious 
matter respecting the gems mentioned by the great poet.—The 
historical poems or ballads, so well known at the bar, by those 
whose reading is not confined to the books of practice, under the 
title of the “ Mirror for Magistrates,’ have lately been edited by 
John Hazlewood, Esq. with various readings from all the 
preceding editions and numerous illustrative notes.——M. Ouvaroff, 
counsellor of state to the emperor of Russia, has published an 
Essay on the Eleusinian Mysteries ——-M.Abel Remusat has transla- 
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ted from the Chinese, ** the Book of Rewards and Punishments,” a 
small treatise on morals, compiled for the tao-tse, which possess- 
ed so much merit that the emperor Chum-tchi, caused it to be in- 
corporated into a work published under his royal notice, with a 
preface from his imperial hand. According to the doctrine of 
WaANG-SIANG, the author, whose days were lengthened to a cen- 
tury that he might complete this treatise, there are Spirits 
whose business it is to watch over the actions of man, and record 
his good and evil deeds, and to render an account at certain pe- 
riods, to a council of superior spirits, where the rewards or pe- 
nalties are dispensed. We select a few extracts from this 
mentor. 

“To follow reason, says the wise man, is to advance; to avoid 
her, is to fall back. 

“ We follow reason when we are sincere, pious, a good friend, 
a good brother; when we have a heart that feels for all created 
beings; when we are full of tenderness for orphans, and com- 
miseration for widows; when we avoid doing injury to insects, 
herbs and trees; when we forgive injuries and return good for 
them; when we give aid to our fellow-men, deliver them from 
perils; regard the good luck that falls to them with as much plea- 
sure as ifit had been our own lot, and sympathize in like man- 
ner in their losses.” 

The moralist, not satisfied with these general ethics proceeds 
to enjoin specific performance. To become immortal in heaven, 
he says, we must have performed one thousand three-hundred 
good actions; to be immortal on earth, he thinks three-hundred 
will be sufficient. Wang-siang having laid down a model for the 
conduct of a good man, next undertakes to enumerate the faults 
and vices of the wicked, and the reader will find that in China, as 
it is in all other countries, this catalogue is much longer than that 
which exhibits the favourable side of human nature. “ Not to 
honour those,” says this writer, “ who are older than ourselves, is 
a rebellion against those whom we ought to obey.” “ To re- 
ceive favours without being grateful, and to nourish implacable 
resentments; to bestow rewards on the unworthy; to punish the 
innocent; to make men perish in order to get their wealth; ¢o in- 
trigue against those who are in office that we may get their filaces;”’ 
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(vid. Port Folio for June 1816, fr. 526) “to cast an arrow at the ti 
beings that fly through the air; to pursue those which run on the ti 
ground; to destroy the holes of insects; to frighten birds when te 
they are perched upon the trees; to stop up the places where they al 
build nests, or destroy those that have been built; to wound the hi 
females that carry, and to break their eggs; to wish the death of re 
those to whom we owe any thing; to forget old things for new, h 
and to say yes with our lips and zo in our hearts,” (Jilts beware!) u 
“to be fond of boasting and be continually devoured by e 
envy,” &c. &c.“ these are actions which deserve punishment ac- 
cording to their attrocity. He who presides over the life of man, i v 
retrenches from the life of him who may be guilty of them a dozen | li 
years or twelve days only. His appointed number having expired, i 
death comes; and after death if there is any part of the punish- a 
ment not yet inflicted, it falls upon his son, grandson,’”’ &c. These | ‘ 
extracts we imagine will give the reader a sufficient idea of the . 
Chinese moralist. | I 
The 13th vol. pp. 650, 4to. of the Literary History of France 
has just appeared. This compilation holds a respectable rank ) 


among those works of erudition which were undertaken, in the 
last century, by the holy benedictines of St. Maur. Dom Rivet, | | 
the first and principal author published the first volume in 1733, | 
and died in 1749, after completing the 9th volume. It may be 
well to explain the plan which was pursued by the projector of 
this valuable performance. Each article contained the life of an 
author and an analysis of his works; then a list of the editions; 
their oider assigned, not by the matter nor by the date of 
publication of their writings, but by the time of the death of the au- 
thors; if this date was not known, then the last known act of his 
life, or the tume when he flourished. At the beginning of each 
volume where a century commenced, or which included many, 
there was an historical discourse on the state of letters during 
the period, chronological tables, &c. Vhese preliminary dis- 
courses are very interesting, and are not so well known as they de- 
serve to be. 
Lord Sheffield has published a new edition, with many addi- 
tions, of the Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Esq. Time 
has opened the eyes of the majority of the public to the fascina- 
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tion of first impressions; and the near view given by the publica- 
tion of the miscellanies, of the juvenile efforts and abortive at- 
tempts of Mr. G., is by no means calculated to revive a feeling of 
ardent admiration. Still it must not be said that the noble editor 
has caused, in the view of the considerate, any detriment to the 
reputation of his friend; or that Mr. G. is not entitled to hold a 
high rank in literature. The volumes before us inculcate a very 
useiul lesson; and they show that, if their author was not possess- 
ed of wonderful attainments, his career is extremely instructive, 
as an example of what may be eventually accomplished by ferse- 
vering study, and resolute adherence to a main object. Among the 
literati of the present day, we have several not inferier to Mr. G- 
in quickness of comprehension, in familiarity with the classics; 
and in general erudition; but do they pursue their studies with 
equal assiduity; and will they consent, like him, to suspend digres- 
sive reading, or refrain from catching at opportunities which pro- 
mise only a transient fame? 

In the execution of the Story of Rimini by Leigh Hunt, 
we remark something original. It presents us with a free copy of 
the language of the older dramatists introduced into narrative 
rhyme; and, although such an introduction occasions a frequent 
quaintness and air of pedantry in the phrases, the expression pos- 
sesses, on the whole, a refreshing vigour, while the versification 
displays a facility and variety that are not inharmonious. If this 
facility will often run into the very familiarity of conversation, and 
this variety will degenerate into a ruggedness indefensible by any 
example, still we commend the genuine force and animation of the 
present candidate for the laurel,—the laurel, we mean bestowed 
by popular approbation; for, as to more courtly favour, we are far 
from insinuating that Mr. Hunt has even yet been taugnt to so- 
licit distinction so envied by many of his rivals of the quill. 

We learn from the Monthly Magazine, that Lady Morgan’s 
France, had reached a second edition in September last. Two edi- 
tions were published in this country—one here and the other in 
New-York, shortly after the book was imported, and we learn 
that a third is in the press. The author endeavours to gain some 
consequence by informing us that the Quarterly Journal, “ near- 
ly nine years since,” thought proper to caution the reader against 
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“ the licentiousness, irreverence and blasphemy,” which she was 
in the habit of putting forth under the abused name of novels. 
The reviewers it seems, offered some advice to this lady, in order to 
render her, “ not indeed a good writer of novels, but a useful friend, 
a faithful wife, a tender mother, and a respectable and happy mis- 
tress of a family.’ These pictures were not to be found in her 
novels, in any very captivating attire, but the author informs us 
that she picked up some “ ambulating virtues” and set forth in 
search of a husband. In this laudable undertaking she has proceed- 
etl so far, as to become “ the happy mistress of a family,”—and as 
she has been proscribed from the fields of fancy, some good na- 
tured bookseller in London has fitted up, for her accommodation, 
the famous “ jaunting car,’ which has been standing idle ever 
since the excursion of Sir Juhn and Sir Richard into West- 
minster Hall. The former was then struck with a fatal discom- 
fiture, and the latter contrives to amuse himself with a “ morn- 
ing’s walk to Kew.” The vehicle, on the present occasion, was in- 
sured for an-out and home voyage. The traveller was not re- 
quired to exercise any particular skill in the selection of her car- 
go, provided she made a speedy return. She complains that her 
reviewer, nine years ago, should have made severe strictures on 
«“ one of the most hastily composed of her early works;” and now 
calls for the public suffrage in behalf of a tour, if it may so be 
called, in the composition of which, her “ object was, if possible, 
to distance those by time” whom she could not “rival in skill.” 
After this unblushing confession, the reader will not be disap- 
pointed in finding a parcel of pages strung together without or- 


der, design or object, in a motley jargon of English, Irish and 


French. To analyze such a production defies all attempt. It is 
a jumble of chit-chat, such as any woman with a tolera- 
ble share of literature, and an intolerable share of affectation and 
vanity, and gossiping, might collect in the cotcries of Paris. That 


there are occasionally some lively sketches of character, and some 
amusing anecdotes must be admitted; but, there is nothing to af- 
fect the senses and little to delight the imagination. Whenever 
her sensibility is awakened, she is sure to break out into one of 
those ohs which sprinkle the pages of Irish eloquence. Thus the 
punishment of that execrable, double traitor, Ney, is followed by 
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the following dismal cry,— Oh, these are the views of human 
conduct; these are the scenes of human suffering which sicken the 
heart and wither up its powers!”’ In another place the costume of 
a French peasant, reminds her of an Irishman’s rag; and then we 
have a most exquisite howl in the best style of the Dudlin Demos- 
thenes, since he made the fortunate discovery that he had taken 
the wrong side: “ Oh! where is the land so distant, the region so 
remote, into which I may travel, and not bear Ireland in my 
memory, and her misery in my heart. And oh! when shall the 
pen, &c.” : 

Every page is loaded with French words and phrases; “a 
fault,” says the author, “ which arose from my anxiety to give 
impressions with all the warmth and vigour with which I re- 
ceived them; to preserve the form and spirit,” &c. If the prac- 
tice were confined to instances of this description there might 
be some apology for such indolence; but the uncouth foreigners 
stand so awkwardly in the ranks as to make it manifest that they 
are not volunteers. Is there “ more warmth and vigour” in the 
ordinary reply of “ c’ est que je suis enrhume,” than in our own 
simple answer to a common request—it is because I have a cold? 
Would not the form and sfirit of salutations be as well preserv- 
ed in good evening and how do you do? as in bon soir, and com- 
ment va-t-il? With this lady a door must be /a forte; a hand, Ja 
main; a hat, chafreau; and all this to give “ warmth” and “ vigour!” 
We suspect our “ mistress” does not possess so ample a fund 
in this stock as she would have us believe. ‘Io sucha degree 
are we frequently pestered with this affectation, that we ex- 
claim with the honest sailor, “hang it, why can’t she call a 
hat,a hat at once—with her outlandish lingo:—calling a hat, a 
chopper (chapeau) and a horse, a shovel (cheval). To many rea- 
ders, this would prove an insuperable objection to the book. In 
one of the American editions this difficulty has been removed 
by translations, which, with some exceptions, are casy and 
faithful. The beautiful song of Preux chevalier veut mourir 
fromr son Roi, is imitated by our American translator with so 
much elegance, that we cannot resist the temptation to copy 
it. 
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The brave Chevalier who would die for his King. 


Brave chevalier! when glory shall call you, 

(Though Love in your path his sweet roses may fling) 
Will you not swear though millions enthral you, 

To fight for your honour and die for your king? 


Brave chevalier! the war-trumpet sounding, 
To each gallant heart, the remembrance shall bring, 
That the true sons of France the altar surrounding, 
Have sworn on their sabres to die for their king. 


‘** Farewell to friendship, to love, and to pleasure, 
‘“‘ To all the dear ties round my bosom that cling, 
‘* Hide thy soft tears, my soul’s fondest treasure, 
‘* The brave chevalier must die for his kings” 


Bravely they fought beneath the white banner, 
While wav’d in their helmets the lilly of spring, 
Sweet flow’r, may the pinions of victory fan her, 
As she shades his cold brow, who has died for his king. 


But oh! when the rage of the battle is over, 

And the clarions of conquest triumphantly ring— 
How swells then the heart of the hero and lover, 

The brave chevalier who has served well his king. 


The appendices by Sir T. C. Morgan are of a very diffe- 
rent character. He is a sensible man; but his partialities in fa- 
vour of the universal robber at St. Helena are so strong, and 
his hatred of the present government of France, and that of 
his native country so evident, that we distrust his statements. 

We have perused with great, though not unmingled, satisfac- 
tion the Sketches of the Life of Patrick Henry, by WILLIAM 
Wirt, Esq. The services of Mr. Henry have always been ex- 
tolled in the loftiest language of panegyric, but very little trace 
of his labours could be collected; for as to information from 
books, he seems to have lived in an age when the arts of writing 
and printing were unknown. It was therefore no easy task to 
describe the life of such a man. We have already introduced 
this fascinating volume to our readers, by selecting one of its 
finest passages; and as we shall recur to it again in our next num- 
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ser, we shall be brief in ,the present article. As might have 
been expected, the materials were scanty and the author has 
therefore drawn largely upon his own stores. He has depict- 
ed with a fervid and enthusiastic pencil the fortunes of a man, 
who, from a state of utter poverty and obscurity, attained an emi- 
neice which threw all competition in the shade. It was in vain 
that indolence scattered poppies on the paths of this wonderful 
being, and it was equally in vain that a timid, calculating, proud 
arisiocracy endeavoured to frown upen him as he climbed the 
steep ascent. He compelled the jealous and cautious spirits to 
follow him through peril and dismay, to power and independence. 
Instead of reasoning about the powder which was feloniously ta- 
ken from the provincial arsenal by the Royal Governor, Patrick 
Henry applied a spark to it and thus saved us from years of idle 
words and dangerous intrigues. By this desperate measure and by 
declaring to the general assembly that “we must Aght’’ he acquired 
a right to the admiration and gratitude of all who rejoice in the 
freedom of their country. We are sorry to believe that this vo- 
lume will not add to the well-earned literary reputation of the 
writer. He must, by this time, be acquainted with his own pow- 
ers and he could not but see the impossibility of employing them 
with success on such scanty materials. Mr. Henry was cast by 
Nature ina mould which was never used but in this single in- 
stance, and he is not to be described by concentrating in his cha- 
racter all those rays which have been reposited in the splendid 
imagination of Mr. Wirt, as the dcau ideal of eloquence. The 
author has observed more than the delay prescribed by Horace, 
but he has not availed himself sufficiently of the advantages con- 
templated in that wise injunction. In his style there is too much 
of the artist; there is no concealment of the art; he always pre- 
cedes Mr. Henry, instead of following him. There is ioo much 
paint, and ornament, and—we must add,—not a little glitter 
‘¢ The parsons’ case,” as it is called, may be cited in proof of the 
faults as well as the beauties of this volume. There is a curious 
felicity in the manner in which our sympachy in the fate of the 
young advocate is excited; but it is so easy to account for the en- 
thusiasm of the people and the conduct of the clergy, that we hesi. 
tate in ascribing to his eloguence such miraculous effects, as are 
yOL. IV. 3 yp 
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here related, to have been produced. Taxes, are never paid 
with willingness, and those which are imposed for the support of 
religion, are particularly odious. The clergy, we presume, 
formed a part of that class of society, in Virginia, which is repre- 
sented by Mr. Wirt, to have been an object of fear and hatred 
among the people. That they were despised and sneered at we 
bhave-high authority.—It is not necessary, here, to enter mto the 
details of the “ parsons’ case.”’ It is sufficient to state that the 
clergy asserteda claim, against which the legislature and the people 
of the colony made a determined resistance. According to Mr. 
Wirt, “such was the excitement produced by the discussion, and 
so strong the current against the clergy, that the printers found 
it expedient to shut their presses against them in this colony.” 
(p- 21.) They brought an action at law to try the question. The 
right, s#ricti juris was plainly on their side, and the cause of the 
mob was in so desperate a situation (vid. p. 23) that it was aban- 
doned by their counsel after the first argument. The defendants 
could find no one to support them but Mr. Henry, who was then 
unknown, obscure, and utterly ignorant in his profession. In this 
hopeless condition, with law and gospel against them, and no law- 
yer for them, a dozen of these very men are taken at random from 
the mass, put in a jury box, and asked by Mr. Henry, their 
advocate, * how much damages are you willing to give these 


jrarsons?”’ 


Is it any wonder that they found a verdict with one 
fjrenny damages and that the populace should carry the triumphant 
champion on their shoulders? But, says Mr. Wirt, “at one 
burst of his rapid and overwhelming invective, they fled from the 
bench in precipitation and terror.”” We shrewdly suspect that 
this is a very hyperbolical way of saying that the young lawyer 
forgot the advice of his uncle, not to say any “ hard things” of the 
clergy, but consulted the taste and temper of this impartial and 
enlightened tribunal, by idle jokes and indecent sarcasms which 
compelled the reverend plaintiffs to withdraw in disgust. In this 
conjecture we are confirmed by one of the biographer’s own wit- 
nesses; we mean the father of Mr. Henry, who speaks of the 
speech in terms of very measured approbation; “ Patrick spoke in 
this cause, near an hour: and in a manner that surprised me! and 


showed himself well-informed on a subject, of which I did not 
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think he had any knowledge.” (p. 27.) The book is dedicated 
“to the young men of Virginia,” to whom, and indeed to every 
class of the community, Mr. Wirt has rendered a very acceptable 
service by rescuing from oblivion so brilliant an instance of genius 
and so valuable an example of perseverance, integrity, and sound 
patriotism. We have done some violence to the personal feel- 
ings which we cherish in regard to the author, by dwelling ra- 
ther upon the faults than the excellences of his production; be- 
cause‘his reputation is calculated to make them pass as sterling 
coin at the literary exchequer; and we dislike that hyjermeter 
which is employed on late occasions, but most especially in this 
book, whenever an American is to be exhibited. Patrick Henry 
stands in no need of rhetoricai embellishment. While we revere 
the memory of him who led our battles and swayed our councils, 
Mr. Wirt has enabled us to assign a high rank to the man who 
set the first sguadron in the field. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. John Mason Good, F.R. S. who has lately published us- 
der the sanction of the royal college of physicians in London, an 
elaborate system of Nosology, with a corrected and simplified no» 
menclature, intends to exemplify and illustrate his system by de- 
livering a course of lectures on nosology, nomenclature and the 
practice of physic, and treatment of diseases. The course will 
be designed for students and young practitioners, and will be 
delivered in a central part of the metropolis, of which due notice 
will be given. 

The Atheneum founded by professor 7Aierch at Munich for 
the instruction of young modern Greeks, is in a flourishing state, 
several young men from Greece, Asia, Moldavia and Wallachia, 
&c., pursue their studies there. The plan of this establishment 
is calculated to have a great influence on the cultivation of the 
mind of Greek youth. 

The archduke Charles has published the principles of the 
art of war, elucidated by the campaign of 1796, three vols. 8yo. 

Dr. Roche has commenced a biographical account of the 
late Mr. Ponsonby, which he will speedily publish. The work 
will be entitled “ Momoirs of the public and private life of the 
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Right Hon. George Ponsonby, with selections from his corres- 
pondence, and a complete collection of his judicial and parliamen- 
tary speeches in two vols.’’—From the talents displayed by Dr 
Roche in his work on the letters of Junius, we have no doubt but 
he will execute this work with credit to himself, as well as to the 
minemory of Mr. Ponsonby. His subject, in fact, is nothing less 
than the pelitical history of Ireland, for the last forty years; and 
we have great confidence that his industry and integrity will 
enable him to represent in its true light, a subject hitherto per- 
verted and distorted, in the effusions of party zeal and of political 
animosity and disputation. 
We have the satisfaction toinvite public attention to the pre- 
tentions of Mr. Dufief, a gentlemen who has recently arrived in 
London from Philadelphia, for the purpose of introducing into 
turope a plan of teaching languages, by means of which one mas- 
‘er without assistance may teach any foreign language to one or 
two thousand pupils at the same time. This plan he has exempl- 
fed, in regard to the French and English; and to the Spanish and 
English languages, in two works called “ Nature Displayed in the 
mode of teaching Languages to Man; one adapted to the French 
and the other to the Spanish Languages.” His improvementsare 
two-fold, the first which consists in teaching words and their com- 
bination in sentences, andthe other in public repetition of these 
sentences, by all the pupils, after the enunciation of the master. 
These improvements are of great consequence to patriotic and en- 
hghtened governments, as means of enabling them to give uni- 
formity to the languages of the same empire. Thus the empe- 
ror of Russia might by multiplying masters, teach, after Mr. 
Dufief’s system all the tribes in his vast territories to speak the 
Russian language within three or four months; or the British go- 
vernment might, by suitable arrangements, render the English 
language familiar in the same short space of time to the millions 
who people the banks of the Ganges, to the Cadians, the Hotten- 
tots, the negroes at Sierra Leone, the Maltese, the Charibbis, the 
Canadians, the Irish, the Scotch and the Welsh. He is about to 
publish his plan of tuition for the gratification of public. curiosity, 
and for the information of those who may undertake the office of 
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POETRY. 


LINES, BY MiSS HUNTLY, OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


Addressed ta a ver interesting and tntelligent 
little Girl, deprived of the faculties of speech, and 
hearing :-—In consequence of reading this ques- 
tion proposed to one of Abbe Sward’s pupils, 
° Les Sourds et Muettes trouvent ils malheu- 
reua?” 


Oh, could the kind inquirer gaze 

Upon thy brow with feeling fraught, 
Its sinile, hke inspiration’s rays; 

Would give the answer of his thought. 


And could he see thy sportive grace, 
Soft blending with submission due, 

And note thy boseim’s tenderness, 
To every just emotion true: 


And when the new idea glows 
On the pure alter of thy mind, 
Observe the exulting tear that flows 
In silent ecstasy retin’d; 


Thy active life—thy look of bliss,— 
The up mp of th ‘magic eye— 

He would his sceptic doubts disiniss, 
And lay his useless pity by; 


And bless the ear that ne’er has known 
The voice of censure, pride, or art, 
Or trembled at that sterner tone 
That, while it tortures, chills the heart; 


And bless the lip that ne'er can tell 
Of human woes the vast amount, 
Nor pour these idle words that swell, 

The terror of eur last account. 


For sure, the stream of silent course 
May flow as deep, as pure, as blest, 
As that which rolls ia torrents hoarse, 
Or murmurs o’er the mountain's breast. 


As sweet a scenc, as fair a shore, 
As rich a soil, its tide may lave, 

Vhen joytul and accepted pour 
its tributes to the mighty wave 


POPE JOAN. 


Papa pater patrum peperit papissa papellum. 


Lie following beauliful ballad is extracted from 
the Dublin Examiner. 


GERALDINE—A BALLAD. 
The moon was ~ ay and calm the night, 
And sweetly smiled the lovely scene; 
But deep the sigh, and wild the eye, 
And sad the heart ef Geraldine. 


She sought the hill, where low and stil! 

In deathly sleep the vanquished lay; 
She rent her hair in wild despair, 

She could not weep, she dared not pray. 


Her’s was the tongue had widely sung, 
Of Erim’s wrongs, and Erin’s woes, 


* Arethe deaf and dumb anhappy! 


Her’s was the hand; did belt His brand, 
When Coanor for bis country reve. 


With valour vain,the patriot train, 
Braving the Saxon’s thunder. stoedy 
And desperate fray defurmed-theday; 
And night’s dark veil: was staimed-with-blood 


Fierce was the stréfe for death or life— 
Their hands were strong their’ hearts were 
brave— 
Till every gleam of freedom's dream, 
Was burned in their leader's grave. 


The distant seene, bright and serene, 
Was slumb’ring in the moonlight ray; 
And near the mould, where pale and cold, 

In biood and darkness Conner lay. 


A sterner three of fruntic we, 

Thrilled in the mourner’s tortured breast- 
“ Erin,” she cried, “ for thee he died— 

On thee, on thee, his bleed shalt rest: 


Though bathed i gore—he breathes no more~ 
In hght and rest | see thee smile— 

With hawed fieree, a daughter's curse, 
Pursue and crush thee, thankless isle! 


Hark! from above, I hear my love— 
I feel his glance ofangry flame; 

He hears me dare, in impious prayer, 
To breathe his country’s saered name. 


Yet dear that land, and patriot band, 
Dear the green hiils he toved so well— 

Unstain’d and bright, as heavenly light, 
The sacred cause for which he feH. 


As well this breast, that loved him best, 
Might breathe a curse o’er Connor’s grave— 
As raise the pray’r of wild despair. 
Against the land he died to save. 


Death joins the ties, that death destroys, 
And Conner’s fate shall yet be mine.”— 
The orient ray, of early day, 
"Rose on the grave of Geraldine. 
MAR\ 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
tHE HERMIT; BY DR. BEATTIE. 
Translated into Italian, 

By C. P. D. de Mariano. 


Vinto avean I’ ombre il giorno, 
E in sua capanna stanco |’ uomo a placido 
Sonno s’ abbandonava: era d’ intorno 
Ako silenzio: sol s’ udia ‘] torrente 
Scender precipitevole, 
E come suol gemente 
In dolce metro I’ usignuol garrir. 


Sua notturna qucrela 
It buon Romito la ve ’| monte inchinasi 
Intueno iilor: se il cantar suo disvela 
L’ alta doglia, ehe a I’ anima egli sente, 
Pur controw Ciel non mormora: 
Di saggio egli ha la mente, 
Ma d’ uomo il cor gli palpita nel scn.— 


Perche’ mesta ten‘ vai 
Tu sempre o Filomela infra le tenebre’ 
Acche’ sempre amorosi—mesti Jai 
Modula ii tuo cantar, se primavera 
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Guida a’ tuoi baci tenero, 
Colui, che ’] tuo cor spera, 
Ne vivra pur memoria di tuo duol? 


Ma di pieta’ se e’ figlio 
I] metro tuo, non cessar, no’, di mere, 
Scegli ‘I lagno piu dolce, che su ‘| ciglio 
Pianto a |’ uom chiami ¢ dillo: e calma lui 
Di chi i piacer s’ involano 
Si come fanno i tui 
Rapidamente, ma non tornan piu. 


La Luna or dal remoto 
Contin de I’ aere sparge lume pallido: 
Pur giunta a mezzo'l Cielo aa in suo moto 
La vid’ io non ha ri, ¢ tal movea 
Pa ivi fulgore aus 
Ch’ altra nen si vedea 
Stella nel vasto azzurro scintillar. 


Bella t’ aggira, o Luna 
Elieta segui ’] tuo cammin che al fulvido 
Tuo primo onor ti condurra’:.....ma aleuna 
Via non ha I’ uom di ravvivar la spenta 
O impailidita Gloria, 
Pur folle, ei si contenta 
D’ un ombra vana e le consacra il cor. 


Notte e’ profonda; e muta 
De’ campi al guardo la bellezza: al gemito 
Me non richiama, no’, vostra paruta, 
O terre, o boschi, che’ ’l mattine avanza 
E con esso a voi reduci 
I color, la fragranza, 
Ede I Aurura il pianto a’ vostri fior. 


Ne’ in’ange trijsta cura 
Pe’ danni che lor guida il verno gelido: 
Che’ salva i germi provvida Natura.... 
Ma quando fia che Sol di primavera 
Splenda su la funerca 
Urna, e franga la nera 
De la tomba fatale oscurita’? 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TRANSLATION 


Of Nemorin’s farewell to Estelle, traced on the 
stone around which she usually assembled 
her ftock. 


Gentle shepherdess, farewell! 
To love and thee I bid adieu! 

I leave the spot where thou dost dwell, 
The field, where eft I rov’d with you. 


Exil’d to another shore 
Faith and truth my themes shall be; 
o’ my plaintive voice no more 
E’er shall reach, sweet maid, to thee. 


Do not weep, my lovely friend; 
Long I shail not wretched be; 
For with life all evils end, 
And ‘tis death to part from thee! A 


TO HERI LOVE. 


In hopes to meet a lover’s name, 
Here shall the eyes of beauty rove:-- 
But only one the song shall claim, 
The song that’s meant for her I love. 


“And who's the maid,” shall beauty ask, 
* That can o'er thee so pow’rful prove, 
Whose smile impels the lyric task?” 
Hear my reply—’tis her I love. 


Her Mps of pow’r mysterious are, 
Who shall these lines from me approve; 





6 POETRY. 


A Cupid lurks in ambush there, 
His spell—the voice of her I love. 


To live for love, and sigh for fame, 
‘The poet’s works—behest of Jove; 
My passions feed a double flame— 
1 sigh for tame, and her [ love. 


Could I, while you my soul inspire, 
Thy beaut _— thy pity move; 
Then farewell fame! then farewell lyre! 
My fame’s the praise of her I love. 


Full many a maid, with magic skill, 
The bard arrays, his art to prove;— 

His song may scatter charms at will, 
But mine is grac’d by her I love. 


Thy charms shall lend it wings to fly 
O’er hill and valley, plain and grove:— 
A passport to a lover’s sigh 
Shall be the name of her I love. 


Oh! maid belov’d! oh! lyre adorn‘d! 
Who now shall dare thy song reprove? 
By thee admir’d—their frowns are scorn’d. 
I only write to der I love. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO TIME. 


Oh thou whose awful wings unfurl’d 
Across the waste of darkness brood, 
And sweep along the subject world 
With desolating progress rude; 
Why went’s thou on thy dreary flight 
So fustiy down the stream of years, 
Dark in thy course as death and night, 
And heedless of thy victims’ tears? 


Sweep on—sweep on! thine awful cours 
Shall soon be set in fearful gloom, 
And thy last echoes wild and hoarse, 
Be heard on nature’s final tomb! 
Then must thou curb thy daring wing, 
And turl thy pinions in dismay, 
Creation’s dying shriek shall sing 
The dirge that tells thy fading day. 


Child of eternity! once more 
Shall she receive thee to her breast, 
Aud on her undistinguish’d shore 
‘Thy glories and thy power shall rest! 
Lost im the wild and boundless sea 
That ne’er shall feel or tide or flow, 
What hope shall then remain to thee, 
Stretch’d by the latest tempest’s blow’ 


Secure from thee and all thy powers 

Shall man pursue the endless years, 
When bliss shall crown his glorious hours 

Or darkness whelm him with her fears. 
Eternity of joy shall bloom 

For him in heaven’s ecstatic plain, 
Or heil shall ope in centval gloom 

Her long eternity of pain! 

N. Y¥. 1817. E. 


a 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
rHE BLIND MAN’S LAMENT. 


O where are the visions of ecstacy bright 

That cam burst o’er the darkness, and banish 
the night? [fold 

O where are the charms that the day can un 

To the heart and the eye which their glories 
can hold? 

Deep—deep in the silence of sorrow I mourn— 

For no visions of beauty for me spall e’er burn. 
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rhey have told me of sweet, purple hues of the 
west, [wide breast; 

Of the wide tents that sparkle on ocean’s 

They have told me of stars that are burning 
on high 

When the night is careering along the vast sky; 

But alas! there remains wheresoever I flee, 

Nor beauty, nor lustre, nor brightness for me! 


But yet--to my lone, gloomy couch there is 
given oa aay 

A ray to my /eart that is kindled in heaven; 

It soothes this dark path thro’ this valley of 
tears, ¥ 

It enlivens my heart, and my sorrow it cheers, 

For it tells of a day when this night has past by, 

Where my spirit shall dwell in the fulness of 
joy! 

N. Y. 23 Sept. 1817. E. 


SIGNS OF LOVE, 
By Mrs. Barbauld. 


Come here, fond youth, who e’er thou be, 
That boasts to love as well as me; 

And if thy breast has felt so wide a wound, 
Come hither, and thy flame approve; 
I}l teach thee what it is to love 

And by what marks true passion may be found. 


It is to be all bathed in tears, 
To live upon a smile for years, 
Te lic whole ages ata beauty's feet— 
To kneel, to languish, ond implore, 
And still, tho’ she disdain, adore: 
It is to do all this and think thy sufferings sweet. 


It is to gaze upon her eyes 
With eager joy and fond surprise, 
Yet tempered with such chasie and awful fear, 
As wretches feel, who wait their doom, 
Nor must one ruder thought presume, [ear. 
Though but in whispers breathed to meet her 


It is to hope, tho’ hope were lost, 
Tho’ Heav’n and Earth thy passion crost, 
Tho’ she were bright as sainted Queens above, 
And thou the least and meanest swain 
That folds bis fiock upon the plain, 
Yet if thou dost not hope thou dost not love. 


It is to quench thy joy in tears, 
‘lo nurse strange doubts and groundless fears; 
if pangs of jealousy thou hast not proved 
Tho’ she were fonder and more true 
Than any nymphs old poets drew, 
Oh! never dream that thou hast loved, 


If any hopes thy bosom share 
But those which love bas planted there; 
Or any cares but his thy breast enthral, 
Thou never yet his power hast known: 
Love sits on a despotic throne 
And reigns a tyrant if he reigns at all. 


If, when the charming maid is gone, 
‘Thou dost not wish to be alone, 

Lost ina pleasing trance of tender wo, 
To muse and fold thy languid arms, 
Nursing thy faney im her charins, 

Thou dost not love, for love is nourished so. 


Now if thou art so lost a thing 
Here all thy tender sorrows bring, {dure, 
We'll prove whose patience longest shall en- 
We'll strive whose fancy shall be lost 
In dreams of fondest passions most, 
For if thon thus dost love, oh, never hope a cure- 


A Poetical Epistle to Lord Byron. 


An unknown champion has entered the lists 
against the noble wanderer, and has treated 
him wiih memorable and merited severity. 
We extract the following passage: 

Oh, "tis an easy task, in verse to prate 

Of broken hearis, and bosoms desolate! 

And ‘tis a thriving trade! let Murray tell, 

What thou hast written,and for him—how well, 

Would that each hungry wretch, dear Britain 

owns, 

Could vend his misery, and impawn his groans; 

Could bring, like thee, his wretchedness for sale, 

Made up for use in pilgrimage and tale! 

And thus the Mendicant, protrudes to sight 

His mangled limb, our pity to excite; 

Lives on the real wounds acquir’d in wars, 

Or feeds and fattens on factitious scars. 

Oh, when thy muse prolific next supphies 

Her import vast, of marketable sighs, (spare, 

Somewhat, perchance, thy bounty then may 
For real sorrows and substantial care: 
Somewhat, self-exiled Misanthrope, for those 
Who have not found thus vendible their woes, 
To ask for country’s sake were vain—and why? 


Her “shores can neither grieve nor glad thingr« 


eye.”* 
Yet still proceed—still chant thy gloomy lays, 
Insult—retract—bespatter, and bepraise; 
Pour on the town in one continued tide, 
The dark o’erftowings of thy cynic pride; 
While every puling Miss the story greets— 
Hugs to her breast these lordly, de cage: 
Her hours—her sorrows—and her tear#¥@signs, 
To ruffian hordes, and wand’ring libertines, 
E’en the poor heart, unconscious of offence, 
Caught by a fecling—ardent and intense— 
His finest, noblest sympathies affords 
‘To wandering libertines and ruffian hordes! 
Nor shall the muse one generous pang disdain, 
For powers perverted, or bestowed in vain— 
And blush that he, around whose favoured head 
Her brightest halo, genius deigned to shed; 
That he—best gifted of the tuneful throng, 
With head and mind perversely warp’d to 
wrong; 
Should lend these powerful talents to impart 
The cheeriess feelings of a sceptic’s heart; 
A heart, in which no generous ire is seen— 
Cold i ts mahee—causeless in its spleen: 
‘To trace the moody workings of a mind, 
To heaven unjust, at variance with its kind: 
Yet though at every line a virtue bleed— 
Indulge thy wayward humour—and proceed. 
What is this boast of “ shrouded thoughts,” that 
dwell 
Witl’ring and dark within their secret cell? 
Where the “ proud caution” of the strugglinc 
breast? 
Where is one bitter feeling unexpressed? 
When thou hast bar’d thy heart to every eye, 
Proclaiim’d its heavings to the faintest sigh, 
The meanest reptile that has cross‘d thy path. 
Was crush'd beneath thy desolating wrath: 
While gentler natures, and the softer mind— 
Have bowed beneath a torture more refin'd 
That polished irony, whose art conceals 
Its sting—which but the victim sees and fee's. 
Oh, to satiety have we not read 
Of thy dark sorrows, and thy * widow'd bed?” 
And theu hast made thy sport «f others’ pain, 
On woundcd feelings gaz'd with cold disdain; 
That unprovoked the random: shafts of spleen, 
Debas’d the high—and trample‘d on the mean— 


Nor from envenomed words could thy last stram , 


E’en 1n its burst of tenderness, refraim. 
Misguided spirit! yet im mercy spare, 
And, if thy heart be human—oh, forbear. 
Can mean suspicion, and unmanly wrong, 
Support thy fame, or dignity thy song? 
* ist Stanza; Childe Haro!d, 3d Canto 
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No—and round cradled innocence to prat®, 
Ofthy‘drain’d blood, and ‘duty taught by hate!” 
‘True taste and feeling mast alike deny, 
Nature disowns the unhallowed lullaby. 


TO THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


The following lines are from the pen of one of 
our faveurite co ents; and we are 
quite certain that we shall perform an ac- 
ceptable service to our readers in rescuin 
them from the almost forgutten columns e 
a Commercial Advertiser. 


Farewell! thy pilgrimage is run, 
Thou'’rt number’d with the ages past, 

And thou hast seen thy fatest sun 
In death breathe torth his last: 

Down the tremendous steep of time, 
Hast seen thy offspring flee: 

{nto that gulf Whence none can climd, 

Eternity! 


1 ask not if one circling year 
Or more, or less. has rolled away, 

Since on the raptur'd shepherd's ear, 
On that eventful day, 

‘The musie of the angels past, 
Salvation’s tidings brought; 

Suffice it veteran that thou wast, 

And thou art not. 


Born mid a nation’s joyous note, 
We saw thee into being spring, 

Thou heard’st the sounds of rapture float, 
Upon thy rapid wing; 

When Glory waved her standard high, 
War dared no more destroy— 

We hail’d thee weleome from the sky, 

Baptis'd in joy. 


fhen murder dropt his gory steel, 
Then rapine quenched his blazing brand, 
Then ceased the deadly notes to peal 
Along the ransomed land. 
Then industry his toil resumed, 
Her canvass Commerce swelled; 
The olive o'er our regions bloomed, 
The cypress failed. 


Snatehed from the withering grasp of death, 
Where long convulsed Columbia lay; 

Borne trom War’s baietul, Siroe breath, 
His destin’d sinking prey; é 

Thou saw’st her spring to lite and hight, 
Expelled the glooms thatbrood, 

And spread’st o’er all the reals of night, 

A golden flood. 


Farewell! the king of day may hold 
His ceaseless course forever on, 
O’er thirsty svi!s and oceans cold, 
Or distant realms unknown; 
May flame afar in trophic skies, 
Or dart a eneerless ray, 
And centuries on centuries 
Hold on their way; 


Yet still, emblazoned in the scrolls 
That tell of ages that have been, 

In fame’s imperishable rolls 
Thy record shall be seen, 

The page that tells of days that were, 
Shall hallow thee for e’er, 

Of art and peace and science fair 

The harhinger. 


#Suropa to her latest hour 
Shall consecrate thy memory, 


Who crushed her fell destroyer's powes 
And bade his sceptre flee; 
His “ yet imperial hope” expelled, 
Dispersed the vision gay, 
When o’er the pathless mam he held 
His hopeless way. 


When big with inspiration’s tide, 

‘The future minstrel sweeps the string, 
What nobler themes can ever ride 

Upon the muse’s wing. 
Yes! thou hast fled—but not for e’er, 

Or song has lost rts power; 
And thou shait live nmmortal year, 

rill time’s last hour! 
N. ¥.1816. TYRO, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LINES 
On revisiting Bristol, in Pennsylva- 
nia: after a long absence. 


How grateful once was this refreshing breeze, 
When trifling cares disturbed iny bosom’s ease-- 
It health forsook me—if the world displeased, 
My body wasted—or my mind diseased-- 

On these loved banks L woo’d Hygeia’s care, 
Nor breath’d in vain their health-inspiring air. 


New, hateful memory’s tormenting chains, 
Assure me that eternal are my pams— 

Nor Zephyrs soit—nor verdant walks can bring, 
Relief oblivious for the woes I sing-- 
Thy current boasts no Lethe to eflace 

‘These lineaments affection’s self did wrace.~— 


“Twas on thy banks, in sight of thee, sweet 
stream! 

I proved my all of happmess a dream— 

Ardent, I loved— unwise my love I spoke, 

I reaped contempt—would that my heart had 
broke— 

My tears still flow unheeded as thy wave, 

Nor e’er will cease but in the friendly grave.— 

4th Sept. 1317. 


FAREWELL! 


Farewell we oft have sizh’d!-- 
Yet, while the heart was beating, 
Ev'n mid its grief, a thought woul glide 
To hours of future meeting. 


Now dark is all I see.— 
Ah! never thought I, never, 

This heart was doum‘d, and doom'd by thee 
To say,—farewell for éver! 


EPIGRAM, 


Ie the following lines a very familiar aneedote 
receives all the charms of novelty from the 
felicity of the appiication. They were found 
in a blank leaf of Prior’s poems. 


Mat Prior (to me ‘tis exceedingly plain) 
Deserves to be reckoned the English Fontaine; 
And Monsieur la Fontaine can never go higher 
Than praise to obtain as the French Matthew 
Prior. 
Thus when Elizabeth desired, 
That Melville should acknowledge fairly, 
Whether herself he most admired, 
Or his own sovereign lady Mary. 
The puzzled knight his answer thus express’d. 
“In her own country each is handsomest,” 
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Tue rur trape. St. Louis, the capital of Missouri Territory 
is rapidly increasing in wealth and importance. The present 
population is estimated at 3000—There are in the town upwards 
of twenty-three commercial establishments, that do business on a 
pretty large scale; also, two banking institutions, with a capital of 
nearly one million of doHars. ‘The following remarks are extract- 
ed from “ Zhe Emigrant,’ a paper which has recently been 
established in St. Louis, by Mr. Sergeant Hall. 

The importance of this trade is questioned by none; but it has 
hitherto been conducted in such a manner, and on so small a 
scale, ‘as to yield but little to the enterprize and hardihood of the 
individuals concerned. An attempt to form alarge company, and 
invest an ample capital, has, we believe, been formerly made, 
without success, on account of the smallness of the scale. The 
subject is now in agitation, but we fear too much time will be 
consumed in deliberation, and the great, the all-important advan- 
tages now within our grasp, will be taken from us. Should this 
be the case, property in this section of country must depreciate. 
Other settlements will be formed high up the Missouri, which 
will take from us one of the principal articles of our trade, and by 
consequence one of the principal sources of wealth. 

We do not hesitate to call this trade, conducted on the exten- 
sive scale now contemplated, an all important object, for in addi- 
tion to the wealth to be accumulated from it, it is the only means 
of security from a vexatious and everlasting Indian warfare. To 
be satisfied of this, we need only recur to the events of the late 
war. In this direction, it was emphatically a war of traders, and 
so in the nature of things, it must ever be. Small companies, or 
many individuals with distinct and clashing interests, and beyond 
the control of government, embark in the fur trade, wherever 
they expect to collect most skins. A contest arises, and the In- 
dians are easily persuaded to waylay and murder the traders from 
whom they receive least advantage. Added to this, the recent 
occurrences of the Hudson’s Bay and N. W. companies should 
stimulate capitalists to provide for their safety and their interests 
in time. The king of England and Jord Selkirk are largely con- 
cerned in the Hudson’s Bay company. ‘The latter, finding the 
N. W. company engaged in a lucrative fur trade, attacked and 
finally drove them from their posts, by force of arms. The law 
cannot reach him, and, if it could it would not be put in force. Ar- 
rangements are now making by these companies to extend their 
trade up the Missouri, to the richest hunting grounds: and when 
our traders resolve, as they will, at some distant day, to embrace 
the advantages now within their reach, they will have to fight their 
way into (for they never can fight sArough) a powerful band of 
British traders and Indians. The mortification we shall then feel, 
will not be abated by the recollection that these men are » unting 
on the lands of the United States. 
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Our fur trade is at present carried on entirely by individuals or 
small parties. It extends on Kanses river to the Kanses town, 
on the La Plate to the Pawnee towns on the Missouri, to the mvuth 
of White river, or perhaps to the first creek west of the mouth. 

From this inconsiderable traffic, in the worst part of the coun- 
try, little profit can be derived. Whereas the grounds in the 
west, extending up to the White Chapped Mountains, and along 
Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin rivers, abound in furs. A 
large company might be formed which would cut off and exclude 
the British traders from our grounds by force if requisite, prevent 
them from tampering with the Indians and settle the dispute with 
Selkirk and the N. W. Company, in a summary way. Our fron- 
tier would thus be rendered secure; the savages, formerly em- 
ployed to murder our citizens, would be attached to our interests, 
and the wealth now carried into Canada, might be forever secured 
to this and the neighbouring territories. Funds would not be 
wanting—If they could not be procured here, they might from 
the Eastward. 

This subject is certainly of vital interest. We shall hereafter 
call the attention of the citizens to its details. 


ieee 


Remedy for deafness. Put a table spoonful of bay-salt into 
nearly half a pint of cold spring water; and after it has steeped 
therein for twenty-four hours (now and then shaking the phial,) 
cause a small tea spoonful to be poured into the ear most affected, 
every night, when in bed, for seven or eight nights saccessively. 

we Fe 


The pipes of fre engines in France, are made of flax, woven 
like the wicks of the patent lamps: they swell after the water is 
introduced, so that none of the fluid can escape; they are more 
portable and less expensive than leather pipes, and can be woven 
without seams or joining. 


Arrangements are making at New Orleans to bring wholesome 
water into the city. The Commercial Press says, that the citi- 
zens of other states would be surprised to learn, that with the 
Mississippi river washing the very thresholds of their doors, they 
are now obliged “ to purchase water by the bucket measure.” 
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Wire bridges, - - - 
Witches in England, - - 


Wood, how preserved from weather 


Yellow fever dependent on climate, 
Year, to the departed, - - 
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